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Worried about your building market? 


UP TO YOUR EARS IN WAR BUILDING? 


Then you of all people appreciate how 
gigantic today’s market really is. Speci- 
fically, building contracts for the first 6 
months of this year totalled $3,723,- 
725,000 . . . up 46 per cent over the first 
half of 1941. 

War buildings are essentially army and 
navy projects, industrial plants and hous- 
ing. Do you realize the RECORD has 2,000 


responsible readers in more than 50 gov- 
ernment agencies? Did you know that 
RECORD’S architect-engineer subscribers, 
by actual check, are designing 90 per cent 
of our industrial plants? Today these archi- 
tects and engineers have more work on 
their boards than ever before in history! 
Only the RECORD can give you dollar-iden- 
tified coverage of them. 


BOTHERED BY POST-WAR PLANNING? 


Then you'll want al/ the facts. Facts on 
the amazing amount of planning for post- 
war construction going forward right now. 

New York City, just one example, has 
made available appropriations for doing 
plans and specifications on projects to cost 
$628,000,000 . . . to go forward when 
materials can be had and other conditions 
permit. 


The RECORD can help you obtain spe- 
cifications for your product on these de- 
ferred projects. The first 501 returns from 
a current survey of RECORD readers show 
more than one-half of those replying are 
now planning buildings to be erected later 
when conditions permit. Surely these are 
the men you must “‘pre-sell” to safeguard 
your tomorrow. 


--» OR ARE BOTH MARKETS ON YOUR MIND? 


May we remind you that today the archi- 
tects and engineers who read the RECORD 
include both those who are sharpening 
their pencils on problems of war building 
and those who are at work on buildings 
to be constructed in the future. Through 
all the changes that war has brought or 
may bring to building, you may be sure 
that RECORD readers—men who are con- 
tinuing to perform the vital building func- 
tions for which they alone are trained— 


constitute a man-market group of great 
and increasing importance. 

Regardless of title or business connec- 
tion, these readers provide the main link 
with today’s market and your life-line for 
the future. The RECORD, happily, has never 
lost its hold on them. Our circulation 
statements show that. Our editorial pages 
prove it. Our exclusive F. W. Dodge 
facilities make it possible. 


The RECORD can help you now ...to improve your competitive position .. . to 
help active architect-engineers with your know-how .. . to clear confusion as to 
terms under which your product is available ...to hold together your trade chan- 
nels... to educate and “ pre-sell” the future market. ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
F. W’. Dodge Corporation, Publishers, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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TH take my PRODUC 


Says E. W. Davis, Electrical En- 
gimeer, Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., Elizabeth, N. J.—Guest 
Reviewer of the Advertising in 
Electrical World, June 27, 1942. 


’ 
- 


“Advertisers in Electrical World,” 
continued Mr. Davis, “can always earn 
our attention and interest with detail- 
ed information about their products 
and how to use them. I feel that a pic- 
ture, or a good graph, or a good table 
showing engineering data is essential 
to any good ad in Electrical World. 
Long-winded essay-style ads pass me 
by. I much prefer to see the informa- 
tion given more specifically and in 
engineer's language. This way the ad- 
vertiser is actually far more helpful 
to us.” 

Mr. Davis’ responsibility is to en- 
gineer and design electrical installa- 
tions for plants, located all over the 
world to process petroleum products. 
His own department represents a tre- 
mendous buying factor, designing and 
specifying as it does all electrical 
equipment and all material for elec- 
trical installations. 

Some of the advertisements that Mr. 
Davis found particularly interesting 
in the June 27th issue of Electrical 
World are displayed in the panel at 
the right, with his comments. His 
“Brickbats” are there. too, but you 
will find his criticism always con- 
structive. 


SERIES 


HERE ARE MR. DAVIS’ COMMENTS 

ABOUT WIRE & CABLE 

(. . . comments so inherently 

sound you'll find them helpful, 

no matter what your product.) 
“There’s valuable information in man- 
ufacturers’ catalogs that we haven't 
all seen or studied. An ad containing 
charts, tables, or even some good 
drawings, cross-section of various 
kinds of cable would certainly win 
attention. 

“And what about insulation? What 
are the specific advantages and ap- 
plications of new, improved insula- 
tions? For what use should each be 
designed? One type may be a space- 
saver. Another may be suitable for 
severe service where metal dust, oil, 
acids, etc. is a problem. 

“How about a table of dielectric 
properties for certain thicknesses of 
insulation? How about comparative 
figures on the space factor in using 
different kinds of insulation? 

“Data on the current carrying ca- 
pacities at different ambient tempera- 
tures for various types of cable would 
be helpful. So would aging curves— 
aging characteristics in oil, due to oxi- 
dation — performance facts. Today we 
need this brand of know-how . 
imperatively.” 


Have you read the series of 21 prevous 
Guest Reviews? For free reprints, write the 
Market Research Manager, Electrical W orld, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICAL WORLD is a business magazine that provits 
a fast, reliable vehicle for the exchange of ideas and “know- 
how” among electrical men in America’s “super pla’ 's.” 
utilities, etc. .. . wherever power is generated, sold or used 
in large quantities. Useful, constructive advertising vrofils 
through this editorial background and active rea ership 
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Advertisers Consider War Role at 
NIAA Conference 


Atlantic City meeting marks twentieth anniversary of 


association and goes down as one of the most successful 


@ RESPONDING to the emergency 
call of a War Conference, industrial 
marketing and advertising executives 
from all over the country and Can- 
ada descended upon Atlantic City 
June 29 in unexpected numbers for 
the meeting which marked the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. More 
than 650 registrations were booked 
for the three-day meeting and the 
spacious Hotel Traymore was unable 
to accommodate all who invaded the 
city because of the conference. Be- 
fore the last guests had departed for 
home, the management was well un- 
derway in removing all furnishings 
Preparatory to giving possession to the 
Army Forces which commandeered 


the hostelry, and others, as a training 
scho: 

Thus, this little incident, plus 
others which censorship would rather 
not published, lent realistic atmos- 
Phere to the historic NIAA conference 
in accition to the program devoted 
to the industrial advertising 
mana cr and his work may be most 
effec in the war effort. 

Th. program was divided into three 
ma sections: war production 
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drives; advertising to aid war produc- 
tion; and advertising for postwar 
planning. Many of the talks given 
before the various sessions are pre- 
sented at length in these pages. 

A background for the task that 
confronts the industrial advertising 
man today was painted in the opening 
session by Vernon H. Van Diver, 
manager advertising division, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, who 
compared the problem of today with 
that during the first World War, and 





NIAA President-elect Herbert V. Mercready, 
right, receives congratulations from W. E. 
“Bill” McFee, a past-president and direc- 
tor, who is in charge of copy and plans, The 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
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W. Wilson Garey, research depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, who offered a technique for field 
research which will provide effective 
copy themes for wartime advertis- 
ing. These talks are presented else- 
where in this issue. 

Pointing out how leaders of Amer- 
ican business through the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
are working toward more liberal con- 
ditions and relationships with labor, 
Earl L. Shaner, president, Associated 
Business Papers and Penton Publishing 
Company, made a plea for more lib- 
eral discussion and presentation of in- 
dustrial problems through advertising. 
The number of advertisers who are 
using part of their space for this pur- 
pose is increasing and favorable re- 
action is being received. He also re- 
viewed how the business paper editor 
and the advertiser are working to- 
gether to give the war industries the 
technical information needed for most 
efficient and economical operation. 

President Roosevelt sent his special 
executive assistant, Eugene Casey, to 
the conference. His address at the 
opening luncheon session was broad- 
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past-presidents, 
at the War Conference in Atlantic City last month. The address of Bennett Chappel, assistant to the 


















































cast over a nationwide network. De- 
lineating “The Pattern of Victory,” 
Mr. Casey brought special war pro- 
duction figures from the President, 
which as the program proceeds, he 
cautioned, will mean greater effort 
and sacrifice on the part of every 
American which he was sure would 
be forthcoming. He warned against 
too much criticism being directed at 
Congress in its trying tasks which 
might tend to undermine the faith of 
the nation. It is part of the Nazi 
method to “Divide and Conquer,” he 
reminded, and cautioned against giv- 
ing credence to Hitler lies. Following 
the pattern beyond the war, the Pres- 
ident’s assistant arrived at a free 
world wherein government and busi- 
ness will walk hand in hand toward 
the building of a better world. 

In a plea for the assistance of every 
industrial advertising man in the sale 
dollars of War 


Stamps and Bonds, Ross Barrett, Jr., 


of twelve billion 


Chief of Business Publications Section, 
War Savings Staff, U. S. 
outlined the Payroll Savings Plan and 


Treasury, 


exhibited supplies which are available 


for such campaigns. 
War Production Drives 


Prefaced by a re-enactment of “We 
Hang the Rats,” see illustration, from 
New Departure Division’s war pro- 
duction drive (see IM, July, °42, p. 
17), wherein Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Hirohito were hanged in_ effigy, 
Joyce, RCA Mfg. Com 


pany, opened the war production drive 


Thomas | . 


session by emphasizing the importance 
Alfred M. 


Factor) 


of this type of work. 
Stachle, 


ment and Maintenance, paced the ses- 


publisher, Manage- 


sion with a valuable contribution on 
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“How to Keep War Production Drives 
Going,” which is reported elsewhere 


at length. 


J. M. McKibbin, manager sales pro- 
motion and training, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, presented 
a dramatic review of his company’s 
production promotion program with 
sound motion pictures and slidefilms. 
The program was developed around 
the theme, “Let’s Show Them,” 
coined by the Westinghouse Labor- 
Management Committee, meaning 
“Let’s show the Axis—with produc- 
tion.” The movie, full of fighting 
scenes and martial music, shows the 
workers how equipment they make is 
used in the war and brings the spirit 
of the fighting front right into the 
shop. Each department of the vari- 
ous Westinghouse plants is divided 
into production teams and each has 
its own pennant which is flown un- 
der the division’s flag when the pro- 
duction schedule has been fulfilled or 
exceeded. The plan has its Sug ges- 
tion competition, posters, lapel but- 
tons, and the stirring production song. 


Urging that advertising men carry 
the ball in the war production drives 
because production men and workers 
are seldom equipped to promote ideas 
and dramatize industry’s war role, C. 
Norman Kirchner, sales promotion 
manager, Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Chicago, gave a colored 
slidefilm presentation of his “Produce 
the Plus” campaign (see IM, May °42, 
pm 13). 


ommended local newspaper campaigns 


Mr. Kirchner especially rec- 


and broadcasts as means of increasing 
the stature of the workers in their 
communities and making them proud 
of their war production jobs. 





and presidents or representatives, and their wives, of all twenty-five chapters of the NIAA were seated at a three-tier head table at the 
president, The American Rolling Mill Company 





James T. Chirurg, president, James 
Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston, 
contributed to the session with a re- 
view of “Lessons from WPB Drives 
for Smaller Firms,” on which he is 
retained by a number of companies. 
Mr. Chirurg urged that the program 
be planned according to the type of 
war working being done. This he 
classified as 100 per cent work on war 
equipment easily identified as impor- 
tant to the war effort; partly on war 
work plus some regular line used di- 
rectly or indirectly in war work; and 
altogether on work not closely identi- 
fied with military use. 

After this classification of the 
plan, it should then be 
whether the campaign is desired to 
better 


decided 


accomplish more production; 
quality of work; less waste; general 
improvement in relations; or “‘sell” 
management’s side of the picture for 
the future. To be successful, it is 
not necessary that the program be a 
“speed-up drive,” the speaker em- 


phasized. Instead, results may be 
achieved either by 


in which the importance of the work 


a direct approach 


is translated to the workers; or by 
the indirect method wherein the fac- 
tors impending or reducing output 
are eliminated. In these campaigns, 
advertising should be used to sell the 


entire idea, and not merely the slogan. 


Mr. Chirurg 


tance of employe participation in ru 


stressed the imp: 


ning the whole program and sugg¢ 
ed that new appeals should be c 
stantly injected into the campaign (0 
sustain interest. The activity shoud 
be headed by someone who can ¢ 

it major attention and assume resp 
sibility. 
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Wherever resistance 1s encountered 
from management or production ex- 
cutives, there are several things 
which can be done to keep them in 
ine. Among these are to prove that 
labor is more responsive to such treat- 
ment than they think; quote success 
of others; point out that it is due the 
workers that they should know how 
they are helping the war effort; and 
show management that here is an op- 
portunity for it to demonstrate its 
interest in something besides itself. 

A fourteen per cent increase in vol- 
ume of production and an 834 per 
cent increase in output per man-hour 
within thirty days was the experience 
of Symington-Gould Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., with its production 
promotion program, C. J. Symington, 
president, told the conference. In 
one month, 230 suggestions were <e- 
ceived from workers, eighty of which 
were put into practice. In discussing 
the matter of plant posters, Mr. Sym- 
ington related that the labor-manage- 
ment committee requested they be 
kept on the serious side. “It is rather 
silly,” they said, “to make faces at 
someone who is hitting you on the 
chin.” Some of the posters being used 
embody photographs taken in various 
departments of the plant with draw- 
ings of battle scenes to dramatize to 
the men how important their contri- 
bution and work is toward winning 
the war. Photos of the labor mem- 
bers of the committee also are being 
utilized on posters. 

Mr. Symington concluded his talk 
with the question: “ .. . is it not 
possible that the same basic idea of a 
partnership—labor, management, and 
government—in the spirit of whole- 
hearted coéperation, will be the means 





Eucene Casey, special executive assistant to 
P Jent Roosevelt, leads the NIAA War 
erence luncheon in a toast to President 
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pany, Garwood, N. J. 


gan City, Ind. 


St. Louis. 
Inc., Providence, R. I. 
New York. 


Company, San Francisco. 


pany, South Milwaukee, Wis. 





New Officers of National Industrial Advertisers Association 


PRESIDENT 


Herbert V. Mercready, sales promotion manager, Magnus Chemical Com- 


VicE-PRESIDENTS 
Allen P. Colby, advertising manager, National Supply Company, Toledo. 
Frederic I. Lackens, advertising manager, The Hays Corporation, Michi 


Wilmer H. Cordes, manager sales promotion and advertising, American 
Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland. 

A. H. Neher, sales promotion manager, Century Electric Company, 

Harry A. Keene, publicity and promotion manager, Grinnell Company, 

Robert J. Barbour, assistant advertising manager, Bakelite Corporation, 

J. A. M. Galilee, assistant advertising manager, Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


H. S. Schuler, sales promotion manager, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


SECRETARY- TREASURER 


Arnold J. Andrews, assistant advertising manager, Bucyrus-Erie Com- 








of solving a great many of the prob- 
lems to arise in the inevitable postwar 


readjustment?” 
Advertising to Aid War 


Harvey Conover, president, Con- 
over-mast Company, New York, 
opened the second day’s program with 
a slidefilm talk on “How Industrial 
Advertising Can Aid War Produc- 
tion,” in which he showed scores of 
examples of effective use of advertis- 
ing under wartime economy (see IM, 
June, °42, p. 28). He quoted from 
letters he received from members of 
the War Production Board after they 
had seen the presentation, in which the 
business press and industrial advertisers 
were highly commended for their 
great contributions toward speeding 
the war program by the distribution 
of invaluable technical information 
and instructive material. 

How Lyon Metal Products Com- 
pany, Aurora, IIl., switched its pro- 
duction to war work through the use 
of specialized advertising was detailed 
by Leonard Rhodes, manager adver- 
tising and sales promotion (see IM, 
May °42, p. 20). Getting war con- 
tracts and subcontracts was organized 
in the same manner as any of the 
company’s regular product campaigns, 
employing publication advertising, di- 
rect mail, and special sales effort. 

“Continue to hold distributor meet- 
ings to safeguard the future,” Louis 
H. Brendel, manager jobber distribu- 
tion, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
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Inc., Bridgeport, urged the confer 
ence*in his chart talk, “Fortifying 
Distributor Relationships.” War or 
no war, he said, distributors will wel- 
come short instructive meetings if 
they are properly sold. ‘Take them 
into your confidence. Explain your 
war work. Tell them what and who 
they can sell. Help them with priority 
problems,” he suggested. (See IM, 
June °42, p. 20.) 

The Tuesday morning session also 
was addressed by Charles G. Pyle, 
general sales manager, Hygrade Light- 
ing Division, Hygrade Sylvania Cor- 
poration, on “Paratroop Tactics in 
Wartime Selling,” and Lieut. Richard 
P. Powell, Public Relations Bureau, 
War Department, on “War Depart- 
ment Policy on Advertising.” Both 
of these talks are presented at length 
on other pages. 

The luncheon session on the second 
day featured a panel on “America at 
War” led by Malcolm Muir, publisher, 
Newsweek, and participated in by spe- 
cial members of his editorial staff 
The talks were “off the record.” (See 
illustration.) An unscheduled event 
at this session was an impromptu net- 
work broadcast by Bennett Chappel, 
assistant to the president, The Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company, who em- 
phasized the importance of the scrap 
drives and appealed for full coépera- 
tion on the part of the public. 

In the afternoon session, Raymond 
C. Helbig, 
Greenfield Tap & Die Company, 


advertising manager, 
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Despite the swift change in plans for the NIAA War Conference, the competition for awards for outstanding work by members was participated in by a large ny 
the portfolios were a center of interest as indicated by the view at the left which includes M. Gaukerud, Container Corporation, Chicago; H. F. Cook, Tung: 
Works, Newark, N. J.; D. N. Waterbury, A. W. Lewin Company, Inc., Newark; and J. S. Lasky, Lasky Company, Newark. At the right are the judges of the com 
action: A. M. Staehle, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; Howard K. Porter, general sales manager, Hyatt Bearings Division, Harrison, N. J.; Sidney H. Webste 
Aviation Division, chairman, Awards Committee; Harry W. Fortey, assistant to president, DeWalt Products Corporation, Lancaster, Pa.; and J. C. Stephan, Cleveland agey 



























































Springfield, Mass., detailed his out- 
standing advertising campaign de- 
signed to educate users of taps 


and dies how to correctly order 
them, use them, and care for them to 
obtain maximum service and efhciency 
(see IM, Sept. "41, p. 24). 


paign is essentially reprints of pages 


The cam- 


from the company’s service manual 
and has been unusually successful in 
aiding the service organization. Re- 
prints of the ads are now being of- 
fered in booklet form. A new cam- 
paign is now being built in which tool 
crib practice will be featured, based 
on field investigation, in an effort to 
conserve tools through proper care 
when not in use. These campaigns 
are offered as splendid examples of 
how to advertise usefully when the 


company has nothing to sell. 


How the business paper editor is 
keeping informed of government and 
business developments through _pe- 
riodic meetings of the National Con- 
Paper Edi- 


ference of Business 


tors, mainly in Washington, was 


revealed to the conference’ by 


Senator Roy V. Wright, vice- 
president, Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New = York. 


Most of the top figures in government 
and the WPB have sat in conference 
with the editors in these meetings. 
Through the background material 
they acquire in this method, the edi- 
tors are able to render a better service 
to their readers and consequently to 
the advertisers. 

How “The Adman Can Help Keep 
Equipment Going” was detailed by 
William E. editor, Industrial 
Equipment News, and John H. Morse, 


director, Bureau of Economic Infor- 


Irish, 


mation, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce, told the confer- 
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ence “Why the Department of Com- 
merce Believes in Wartime Advertis- 
ing.” Both are reported fully else- 
where in this issue. 

How the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, Paterson, N. J., operates a 
waste elimination and salvage pro- 
gram was related by George E. Tubb 
of the company’s order and contract 
division. In the plan all strategic 


metal is tagged with an identification 





colored V which enables scrap col- 
lectors to patrol the aisles of machines 
and collect the scrap in similarly iden- 
tified containers, thus keeping it sep- 
arated and more readily salvaged to 
greatest value. All metal scrap is 
put through a centrifugal oil extrac- 
tor and the cutting oil also salvaged. 
All other materials are reclaimed in 
similar careful manner. 


(Continued on Page 66) 





classifications as follows: 


R.C.A. Mfg. Company, Camden, N. J 

Tube Turns, Inc., Louisville, Ky ; 

Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y 


Inland Steel Company, Chicago 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Company, 
Towson, Md 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, 
Cincinnati 


Air Reduction Sales Company, New 
York 

Lamson and Sessions Company, Cleve 
land 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company, Phil- 
adelphia 


Keasbey & Mattison Company, Am- 
bler, Pa 


Products Corporation, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Advertising Agency, Cleveland 





NIAA Advertising Awards 


@ EXHIBIT of the work of industrial advertising men at the NIAA 
War Conference consisted of 118 portfolios. 


DIVISION I—Industrial Advertising for War Production Drives and Other Government 
Agency Assistance Programs 


Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn 
DIVISION Il—Industrial Advertising for Today's War Effort 


The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. | 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


DIVISION [I—Industrial Advertising for Postwar Planning 


Ajax Electrothermic Corp., New York 
Judges for the awards were: Howard K. Porter, general sales manager, Hya 
Bearings Division, Harrison, N. J.; Alfred M. Staehle, vice-president, McGraw-H 
Publishing Company, New York; Harry W. Fortey, assistant to president, DeWa 
and John C 


Chairman of the Award Committee was Sidney H. Webtser, advertising ma 
ager, Eclipse Aviation Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, Bendix, N. J 
The Copy Chasers’ selections are given on page 71 


Awards were made in three 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Cor 
pany, Chicago 
The Warner & Swasey Company 


Cleveland 


Metal & Thermit Corp., New York. 


The Warner & Swasey Compa: 


Cleveland 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, I! 

Nicholson File Company, Providenc: 
R. I 

The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass 

American Steel & Wire Company 
Cleveland 


Hercules Powder Company, Wilmi 
ton, Del 


Stephan, Stephan Industri 
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By ALFRED M. STAEHLE 


Vice-President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York 


How te Keep Production Drives Going 


An analysis of the assets and liabilities to be con- 
sidered in planning and conducting production drives 


@ THE JOB of increasing produc- 
tion through morale building divides 
itself sharply into two separate and 
distinct jobs. They are: 

1. Building the will to win. 

2. Harnessing the will to win to 
practical objectives. 

The two jobs are inseparable if we 
are to produce results. 

I believe we can tackle the job of 
building the will to win very much 
the same as we would tackle the anal- 
ysis of any sales problem. What do we 
do when we start to analyze how to 
sell a product? First we list our 
strongest sales points. We call them 
Then we list the obstacles to 
We call them liabilities. 
Here are our assets—and they are 


assets. 


be overcome, 


assets which no other nation on earth 
has to a like degree. We knew them 
well. But they are of no value in 
morale building if we don’t make sure 
every man and woman engaged in war 
production not only understand them 
—but feel them in their hearts. 

1. The tremendously important fact 
that all Americans believe in the jus- 
tice of their cause and understand the 
issues of the war. 

2. The fervent patriotism, and the 
earnest love of freedom of all Amer- 


ican together with their absolute 
faith in our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. In short, the love of Amer- 
ica. 


[he growing confidence in the 
alertness and striking power of our 
arme. forces. 

4. The national understanding of 
in address before the War Con- 
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the basic importance of production in 
winning the war. 

§. The growing confidence in the 
accomplishments and the power of 
American industry. 

6. The growing willingness of man- 
agement and labor alike to make sacri- 
fices to win the war. 

If these assets sound like generali- 
ties, let me ask you for a moment to 
consider the effect on national morale 
if we didn’t have these assets. Where 
would our national morale be if we 
did not believe in the justice of our 
cause, if there were widespread dis- 
agreement on the real issues of the 
war? Where would our national 
morale be if a majority of our people 
did not have confidence in our gov- 
ernment, and in our armed forces? I 
recite these points only to emphasize 
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“When the war is over, many advertis- 
ing managers will be sitting in posts of 
greater responsibility, primarily because 
of the constructive help ... in the fields 
of labor relations, employe relations, and 
public relations.” 
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their importance and the need for 
keeping them alive. 

These assets, together with the con- 
ditions that make them possible, are 
the weapons with which we will win 
the war. Destroy them and we shall 
lose. But they are assets only so long 
as we believe they are. They are the 
most powerful weapons in the world 
only as long as enough Americans be- 
lieve in them. That is one of the im- 
portant reasons for morale campaigns! 

But in considering our morale-build- 
ing job we also have to take into ac- 
count the liabilities in building morale. 
We have them, too. The following is 
a list of things that are harmful in 
building the will to win: 

1. A far too prevalent national 
complacency arising from the belief 
that since America has entered the 
war, victory will be quickly achieved. 
The truth is that we are not winning 
the war—yet. There is absolutely 
nothing that would suit the Axis 
strategy better than to have us lulled 
into a notion that the war will be won 
quickly. There is nothing that is so 
completely destructive to national 
morale than the sudden shock of dis- 
illusionment. The main reason that 
the fall of Tobruk, serious as it is, 
struck so deeply into the morale of 
the British was that they had been 
recently told that Rommel’s army was 
about to be annihilated. The sudden 
reversal—the disillusionment—rather 
than the actual fall of Tobruk is what 
caused the great damage to British 
morale. Did they, and are we, per- 
chance falling for Axis propaganda? 

2. The failure of too many workers 
to understand the importance of their 
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TOP: Standing room only was available at some of the ses- 
sions of the NIAA War Conference last month. Here we 
have William J. Brown, American Tag Company, Belleville, 
N. J.; E. H. Wollaston, United Advertising Corporation, 
Newark; M. Gaukerud, Container Corporation of America, 
Chicego; Arthur H. Oberndorfer, Hevi Duty Electric Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Ray W. Bidwell, Allen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford. CENTER: Another group registers intense 
interest in a speaker: W. H. Chase, Draper Corporation, 
Hopedale, Mass.; F. L. Jackson, Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Providence: R. C. R. Noren, Norton-Hayes Company, Provi- 
dence; James M. Plummer, Leeds & Northrup Company, 
Philadelphia. BOTTOM: Discussing the remarks of a speaker 
before another session gets underway: Charles E. Brown, The 
Denison Engineering Company, Columbus; Forest J. Nelson, 
Mecwhyte Company, Kenosha, Wis.; Alan A. Ballantyne, 
Novo Engine Company, Lansing, Mich.; C. H. Gillette, Con- 
necticut Telephone & Electric Corporation, Meriden, Conn. 


own individual jobs in the war effort. 

3. The continual carping by too 
many union leaders on the theory that 
corporations are making huge profits 
while labor’s returns are being reduced 
by rising living costs. I doubt that we 
fully realize either the extent or the 
damage to national morale caused by 
this type of propaganda. I doubt that 
misguided union leaders fully realize 
it. When we strike at the roots of 
confidence of workers in the com- 
panies for which they work, we strike 
at the roots of our entire national pro- 


duction. 
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4. The fear on the part of workers 
that their higher man-hour produc- 
tion achieved today may be used later 
as a basis for cutting wage rates. Over 
and over, this fear was expressed to 
us by workers themselves. Again and 
again, management related to us how 
they had to counteract this fear. If 
we are to win the war we must be 
fair with the worker, we must not 
penalize him for increased effort. We 
shall have to make sure that we do 
everything within the scope of possi- 
bility to assure the workers that we 
have no such intent. 

§. Labor’s fear of unemployment in 
the postwar period, and its lack of 
confidence in the ability of free enter- 
We all un- 


derstand this point—but we may not 


prise to provide security. 


comprehend fully its full effect in 
the worker’s mind. It will perhaps 
British 


pointed out that the sequence of rea- 


surprise you that a report 
soning in some of the workers’ minds 
went something like this: “We will 
win the war anyway but when the 
war is over, we'll be out of work. So 
why hurry—because national victory 
is equivalent to personal defeat.” 

In this list of liabilities to morale 
building we have found some items 
that are carried over from the pre-war 
period. This point is interesting and 
significant because it further under- 
scores our earlier contention that the 
fundamental tactics of production 
drives lie in the realm of labor rela- 
But there is in the list a still 


more important fact. If through our 


tions. 
morale-building campaigns we can 
bring greater unity and understanding 
between management and labor we 
shall have gone a long way on the 
road toward winning the peace. Win- 
ning the war on the battlefields, on 
the seas, and in the air will still leave 
us far short of our goal, if labor and 
management in the postwar period 
merely pick up the fight on the indus- 
trial front. 

Through these production drives, 
management is given a golden oppor- 
tunity. Only a short time ago our 
government placed formidable obsta- 
cles in management’s road in address- 
ing labor. Now our government has 
in effect requested management again 
to talk to labor. This may be the last 
opportunity that free enterprise will 
have to educate labor to an under- 
standing of what we call the American 
way of life. 

I am by no means suggesting that 
production drives be prostituted to the 


selfish purpose of selling managemen 
or free enterprise to labor. The objec 
of the production drive is to win th 
war. But I am suggesting that 
management capitalizes its full op 
portunity to have workers understan 
so many things they now do not u: 
derstand, and if management utiliz 
this opportunity to instill confidenc 
in our American system, we shall win 
the war faster. We may find that we 
have made great gains in improved 
labor-management understanding and 
consequently in creating a finer post 
war world. Perhaps this is Utopian. 
Perhaps it cannot be accomplished. 
But it is certainly worth bearing in 
mind. 

Strengthening our assets, as well as 
correcting the liabilities presented in 
the foregoing, all come under the 
heading of building the will to win. 
But we must harness the will to win 
to practical production objectives. 


The outward 


with these drives, such as the rallies, 


glamour associated 
the brass bands, the showmanship, and 
the cheers, are not the heart of what 
we're trying to do. They are a neces- 
sary, in fact a vital, aspect of any 
production drive. They build the en- 
thusiasm from which greater results 
will come. They bring home the need 
for doing the job, but that is not the 
end result we are after. We are not 
trying merely to produce spectacles, 
we are trying to win the war. We are 
not trying to get people to sweat 
more because it’s good for their souls, 
we're trying to produce more with 
less. To build the will to win is a 
big part of the job, but to harness 
the will to win is the biggest part. 

After we inspire the will to win and 
people are emotionally aroused, how 
are we going to keep the results of 
that induced emotion alive? There is 
no lack of ways—there are a score of 
ways. The guiding principle is to es- 
tablish tangible records of results from 
which workers may gain a sense of 
their own achievements. Every plant 
must evolve its own adaptation of this 
principle. 

Here are some examples: One is to 
set up production scoreboards show- 
ing the comparative performance of 
plants, departments, or even shifts— 
something to shoot at. It provides 4 
means for harnessing the will to win. 
Something every worker can shoot 3t 
every day. I need hardly remind those 
of you who have instituted produc- 
tion drives of the pride which dep::t- 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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By VERNON H. VAN DIVER 


Manager Advertising Division 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, New York 


The Gunction of the Aduertising Man 


in Wartime 


Through the offices of the advertising man, industry 
distributes needed information with speed and economy 


@ IN THIS documentation of twen- 
ty-five years of progress in industrial 
advertising it is its purpose that it 
shall make a clear picture for us of 
the professional obligation which is 
ours. It shall point out the duty 
which we have incurred because our 
system of free enterprise has permit- 
ted us individually and collectively to 
become practiced in the work of col- 
lecting, sorting, indexing, storing, in- 
terpreting and distributing informa- 
tion which men need on the produc- 
tion lines of industry. 

It is surprising that among men of 
our average understanding of business 
we so little appreciate what our com- 
panies expect us to do. Many of us 
have been so wrapped up in a single 
application of our fundamental work 
(its application as a device with which 
to help make sales) that we have for- 
gotten some of the rudiments for 
which managements of business per- 
mitted us to grow. We need a primer 
and at the risk of being obvious we 
give you here a beginning of a primer 
upon which you can enlarge according 
to your circumstances. Add to it, then 
keep it before you for the duration. 

‘Fundamentally you are the historian 
of your company. But it is the living 
history we are talking about. You do 
not create information. You collect 
it. ‘ou sort it. You index it. You 
‘tore it. You interpret it. And you 
distr bute it. And these functions are 
important. All 


Pr 


progress—national, 


in address before the War Con- 
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industry, company, and individual— 
depends to a large extent on history, 
on precedent, on having a record today 
of yesterday’s accomplishments, of yes- 
terday’s successes, and of yesterday’s 
failures. 

Broadly you have a reflection of 
the importance of this in the fact that 
the most progressive nations of the 
world are the most literate. Progres- 
sive industries are the industries which 
have progressive business papers pro- 
viding ever current textbooks of in- 
formation essential to those industries 
and recording from week to week or 
month to month the successes and fail- 
ures which will enable others to be 
guided by precedent. Progressive com- 
panies have good data gathering and 
filing systems and good literature so 
they can use today the experience of 
individuals 


yesterday. Progressive 


have good memories and their recollec- 
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“It's your job to save that time and you 
can do it because mass education by mass 
teaching is your specialty . yours is the 
responsibility of conveying this useful in- 
formation from where it is to where it is 
needed.”’ 
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tions enable them to build on up and 
up rather than over and over. 

In your fundamental job you were 
never More important to your com- 
pany and to your country than you 
are at this moment. Increasing under- 
standing of this constitutes one sig- 
nificant element in the “25 years of 
progress in industrial advertising” that 
we are talking about. Today there 
isn’t time for a company in Connecti- 
cut to make the same mistake that was 
made last month in Michigan. And 
there isn’t time for a company in Ala- 
bama to experiment with problems 
which were solved last month by a 
company in Pennsylvania. In your 
own company there isn’t time for you 
to solve manually today the similar 
problems of a dozen customers which 
you solved manually for another dozen 
customers a week ago. 

It’s your job to save that time and 
and you can do it because mass edu- 
cation by mass teaching is your spe- 
cialty and in your function as the col- 
lector, sorter, indexer, storer, inter- 
preter, and distributor of information, 
yours is the responsibility of convey- 
ing this useful information from where 
it is to where it is needed. 

Advertising is the shortest distance 
between many points. But keep in 
mind we are not just talking about the 
advertisements we run in the papers, 
what we are talking about includes 
that but it also includes our other 
advertising activities and presumes a 
selection in each instance of the most 
efficient tool for the job to be done. 
Literally you work at the hub of a 
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Delegates to the NIAA War Conference at Atlantic City 


| took time out to buy War Bonds from glamorous Marlene 


and perplexing problems continually. 

To the degree that we have been 
flexible in applying advertising to this 
great wartime need for the conveying 
of useful information from where it is 
to where it is needed we have pro- 
gressed and in your primer we shall give 
this application the broad term “serv- 
ice advertising.” 

With service advertising we help to 
win the war and at the same time build 
for the future. Who knows a better 
way to assure himself a place in to- 
morrow’s peace than to serve as best 
he can with all his resources today? 
What better way to keep alive the 
trade names which we value so high- 
ly than performing in their names the 
services that only we can perform? 
There is a merchandising philosophy 
which illustrates this. It is long-range 
merchandising as opposed to short- 


range merchandising. 


from where they are to where they a: 
needed in which you are practiced. 

More advertising is needed in wa: 
time. That is why we had more of 
during World War I and why we ha) 
more of it today. But mere increas 
in volume does not of itself represent 
progress. Our progress is in our in- 
creasing skill in using advertising as a 
vehicle of communication. 

In the normal course of business in 
peacetime, those who sell to American 
industry develop balanced lines of 
communication to keep information 
about their products flowing out to 
those who had some need for it. The 
capacity of the lines employed by any 
one seller had been regulated to take 
care of normal operations of industry 
running on a forty-hour week. The 
media used varied according to cir- 
cumstances, but often included (1) 
sales and service men in the field; (2) 


| Dietrich. Graham Rohrer, Baldwin-Southwark, president of 
| the Philadelphia chapter, waits for Marlene to autograph her 
photo which she presented to all who purchased a Bond 


advertising, and under the all inclusive 
term advertising often were (a) in- 
dustrial clinics, (b) trade shows, (c) 
advertising in the papers, and (d) oth- 


Short-range merchandising is likened 
to a farmer having an apple tree, who 
- seeing the fruit is ripe goes out to har- 


wheel. On the rim of that wheel are vest it, but between harvests never 





the original sources of information. 
There are the places where useful in- 
formation is created. Facts are found 
there. Developments are made there. 
Experiences are had there. Thousands 
of unrelated things happen there. 
There are located your research depart- 
ments, your development and design 
departments, your factories, your sales 
and service departments, your custom- 
ers, and those who ought to be your 
customers. Information from _ these 
sources must be correlated before it 
can be fully utilized. 

So your company put you and your 
department at the hub of the wheel 
to do that job. 


sort, index, store, interpret and distrib- 


There you collect, 


ute that information so as to convey 
useful data from where it is to where 
it is needed. It is needed back there 
on the rim of the wheel. You process 
it and send it back to the many points 
from which you collected it. That is 
your function. You provide the short- 
est distance between the many points 
of experience and precedent. 
Advertising has unlimited applica- 
tions. And here again we are talking 
about the many advertising activities 
collectively. It is an instrument of 
mass teaching. Its most spectacular 
application in the past has been in 
helping to sell. Its most spectacular 
application today is in helping to teach 
the millions of our people who because 
of the war are confronted by new 
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does anything to make certain that 
there will always be apples to harvest. 
Long-range merchandising also gives 
attention to its harvest, but between 
harvests it fertilizes the roots, it pulls 
out the weeds, it gets rid of the bugs, 
it prunes and it protects. Which farm- 
er will have apples to pick when peace 
comes? If you permit the fundamen- 
tal work of your advertising depart- 
ment to cease because orders are now 
dropping in your lap without your 
even shaking the tree, perhaps you 
may have few apples to pick tomor- 
row. In becoming better farmers, we 
have progressed and in our documen- 
tation of twenty-five years of prog- 
ress in industrial advertising we should 
include this picture. But don’t forget 
what every farmer knows: good fer- 
tilizer has substance. You can’t talk 
plants into growing. 

Both you and your company have a 
duty todo. Many things are necessary 
to win this war. Any list of them 
would include men, factories, and 
KNOW HOW. Your duty and your 
company’s duty lie in the voluntary 
enlistment of your know-how to help 
win. 

The enlistment of funds of infor- 
mation is accomplished only by in- 
terpreting its many details into useful 
form and placing the right details be- 
fore the right men at the right time. 
It requires the rapid, sure means of 
communicating ideas and information 


er advertising activities. 

Industry has expanded and expand- 
ed again and again, and long since has 
exhausted the supply of trained men. 
Men who were raking leaves a little 
while ago are running machines, and 
men who were the workmen of yes- 
Supervisory 
As a result, 


terday are supervisors. 
staffs have multiplied. 
there is a tremendous educational job 
to do. This factor also increases the 
load on the lines of communication. 

In every company the other adver- 
tising activities vary, but of the media 
most commonly employed, advertising 
in business papers is likely to be the 
only one with the present capacity to 
carry a bigger load. This medium 1s 
carrying it because more and more 
manufacturers understand that in 
wartime as well as normal times, busi- 
ness papers are read for specific infor- 
mation. They know that useful edi- 
torials and useful advertisements are 
read even more intensively in wartime 
because here they find the ideas and 
information that help them to solve 
seriously-aggravated business prob- 
lems. We need to emphasize that word 
useful. If your copy in the bus 
papers is thin with stuff that tickle 
the vain who would be glorified 
isn’t useful, they won’t read it. 

We have made progress in the 
velopment of the working tools w’ 
are necessary to advertising. T 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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By W. WILSON GAREY 


Research Department, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York 


A Technique for Field Research te 
Determine the Cony Theme 


Talking to users in the field about their problems, 
points the way to copy which will interest the buyer 


@ IN THE past few days we have 
been doing quite a bit of visitin’ with 
our readers. Our effort has been sim- 
ply to find out what these folks want 
to know about the products advertised 
in their business papers. We hope by 
doing this we can help advertisers get 
increased benefits from their advertis- 
ing, and at the same time make our 
papers even more valuable to our 
readers. 

Regardless of the times, this work 
is important. Today, only because 
our readers’ need for information 
from advertisers is more pressing, this 
field work appears more important. 
Actually, the fact is simply that an 
element of urgency has dramatized 
what is always an important job. 

This field research work is conduct- 
ed informally. No questionnaires are 
used. Any rigid formula for getting 
this sort of information limits the pos- 
sibilities of what can be uncovered. 
Besides, the formality of any survey 
tends to put the reader on guard. He 
is inclined not to open up and give you 
the whole story. Furthermore, it js 
not always possible to foresee what 
kind of information may be had. Some 
of the most important comments ob- 
tained have come as a complete sur- 
prise through casual conversations. For 
thes» reasons then, we’re just friendly 
fol}, out calling in an effort to be 
he il. 


addition to informality we’ve 


also found by experience that sincer- 
ity firm belief in the importance 
ot : 1s job to the reader, is an element 


in address before the War Con- 
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absolutely essential to successful inter- 
viewing of this sort. In fact I found 
it advantageous when attempting to 
arrange for an interview to let the 
reader in on the whole story. I even 
mention a few instances of how we 
have been able to help his friend, John 
Jones, at another local plant. 

Throughout our work we attempt 
to be just plain, good reporters. We 
don’t know the answers; we’re simply 
trained to find out what information 
is needed. 

What the reader says he wants to 
know about any manufacturer’s prod- 
uct or services is exactly what we put 
down. Whether the reader, by his 
comments, shows himself to be excep- 
tionally smart or just average, right 
or wrong, is no concern of ours. After 
all, these folks are our readers and our 
advertisers’ customers. It’s our job 
simply to report what they tell us they 
want to know. 





W. WILSON GAREY 
“Important in this job are informality, 
sincerity, disinterested objectivity, and an 
insatiable curiosity.” 
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Important in this job then are in- 
formality, sincerity, disinterested ob- 
jectivity, and an insatiable curiosity. 

But this is enough pedagogy. Let’s 
get down to cases. 

Our-problem, let us say, is to find 
out what design engineers want to 
know about the products of manu- 
facturers who advertise in his paper. 
This is an extremely broad subject. 
In fact, it’s too broad to obtain any 
really worth while information. So 
we limit the subject to a particular 
class of product. 

Now we have reduced it to this 
problem: What does the design engi- 
neer want to know about materials? 
This subject can be broken down still 
further. Under the heading Materials 
we have, for example, ferrous metals, 
non-ferrous metals, and plastics. So 
now we head out into the field to find 
out what design engineers need to 
know about ferrous metals, non-fer- 
rous metals, plastics. 

After calling on some forty design- 
ers in many different industries we add 
up all the comments that we’ve gath- 
ered. Here is what design engineers 
tell us they want to know about plas- 
tics. It is easy to see from these com- 
ments that we have not discussed ad- 
vertising with these readers. In place 
of doing that we have tried to find 
out what problems design engineers are 
having today which might concern 
plastics. We have tried to find out 
what kind of information they could 
use from manufacturers of plastics to 
help them make intelligent use of this 
material. 

In a similar way we line up what 
design engineers want to know about 
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study in interest at the NIAA War Conference at Atlantic City last month. These groups were taken at different sessions and include: (Left) Vernon Bowen, J. y 
nc., New York; Vernon H. Van Diver, Union Carbide Company, New York; John E. Wiley, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., New York; Bruce C. Forbes, "Forbes," \ 
center) R. L. Langsdale, Langsdale Advertising, Baltimore; George W. Tully, Time, Inc., New York; Mildred E. Poehimann, A. M. Collins Manufacturing Compan 
Helphia; Gladys V. Corbett, Driver-Harris Company, Harrison, N. J.; (right) three from Rockford, Ill., J. M. Kjellstrom, Sundstrand Machine Tool Company; Lee 4 
ational Lock Company; W. Hagstrom, Mattison Machine Works (Rockford Industriel Marketers new president), and L. J. Perrottet, “Electric Manufacturing,” \ 








ferrous metals and non-ferrous metals. 

Finally, we try to put all comments 
together that we have gathered on this 
subject of materials. We add to these 
comments additional data referring to 
materials in general. The result is a 
general chart which tells us pretty 
clearly what design engineers want to 
know about materials. 

It’s interesting to compare this list 
with what design engineers are actual- 
ly being told today about materials by 
advertisers in publications serving 
them. 

We can pursue this effort still fur- 
ther. By gathering together all the 
comments from design engineers on 
many different classes of products, and 
by throwing in such general comments 
on advertising which they might 
make, we can finally arrive at some 
general principles of effective adver- 
tising to this particular group of men. 

“a eo. 

We do not ask readers to criticize 
ads for several reasons. | irst, we have 
learned that this approach does not al- 
ways produce any genuine picture ot 
what readers want to know. In plac- 
ing an ad before a reader the conver- 
sation is immediately limited to a dis- 
cussion based on what is in this par- 
ticular ad. The reader is distracted, 
and his thinking is immediately lim- 
ited by what he sees has already been 
done by the manufacturer in his ad- 
vertising. He will tell you whether 
the ad is interesting, whether it is 
done well. But he will not be in a 
position to tell you what thing other 
than those in the ad, he really wants 
to know about the advertised product. 
In the second place, I have learned 
that busy men in industry today do 
not want to take time to criticize ad- 
vertising. They want to tell you what 
their problems are, and what informa- 
tion they need. 

Recently in talking with plant man- 
agers on power transmission equip- 
ment we asked them what they con- 


sidered the most important factors en- 
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tering into their choice of a particular 
product. They wanted to know wheth- 
er the manufacturer of this product 
provided a local source of supply 
where the product would always be 
available. The reasons for this were 
obvious. With plant floor space 
crowded by production machinery 
these men could not use the very lim- 
ited space to maintain their stock of 
this product. Furthermore, since many 
different sizes of this product had to 
be carried, the difficulty of maintaining 
adequate stock of many different sizes 
was great. The second most im- 
portant thing in the choice of this 
product concerned the sales engineer- 
ing service provided by the manufac- 
turer. These men wanted to know, 
“Does the manufacturer have a well- 
trained staff of technical men who 
can come into this plant and make a 
sound, engineered recommendation for 


the application of his product?” 


Just for the fun of it we spent sev- 
eral days interviewing readers of this 
same publication and carried along tear 
sheets of ads on this product. These 
ads discussed the construction features 
of the product, and offered excellent 
evidence to prove each sales point. In 
every case the reader who was asked if 
this were a good ad, if it gave him the 
information he wanted, agreed whole- 


heartedly that this ad was excellent. 


We continued our research without 
the tear sheets among this same group 
of readers for another week. We found 
that still the most important consider- 
ations in the choice of this product 
were the two formerly mentioned ones, 
namely, local jobbing establishments 
maintained by the manufacturer, and 
the capability of the manufacturer’s 
sales engineering staff. 

This does not prove that a discus- 
sion of construction features should 
be eliminated from the advertising of 
this product. It only serves to point 
out that there are two other very im- 
portant pieces of information which 
the advertiser should not fail to get 


into his copy in addition to construc 
tion features. 

.We have repeated this experiment 
on several occasions with other groups 
of men and with other products. The 
general results have always been the 
same. 

So we stick to talking about the 
reader’s job and the problems he faces 
in that job. We ask him what prod- 
ucts he uses and why. Does it make 
any difference whether he uses that one 
or somebody else’s? Why? We ask 
him what the manufacturers who can- 
not supply him today might do to 
help him out. This approach has 
given much more satisfactory results. 
We feel that the information is much 
more fundamental, and can be relied 
upon much more certainly than com- 
ments based on criticism of ads. 

Through this type of approach we 
have been able to point out that this 
research work is really an additional 
reader service which we offer our sub- 
scribers. 

ee © 

This is a simple demonstration of 
the field work we are carrying on. It 
is informal, but I think sound. We 
start out to visit with the readers of 
one publication to discuss a specific 
class of product. We keep right on 
going until it is obvious from the 
constant duplication of comments that 


we have arrived at a fairly accurate 


picture of what any one group of 
readers wants to know at any one par- 
ticular time about one class of product. 
I don’t think I can over-emphasize 
too much the necessity of this work 
being continued. What the design 
engineers wanted to know a year ago 
about materials is entirely different 
from what they want to know tod 
Certainly there will be a_ rad 
change in what they want to k: 
when this war is over. 

Let me tell you just this one st 
before I quit. 

When I called recently on the 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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By CHARLES G. PYLE 


General Sales Manager, 


Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, Salem, Mass. 


Paratroon Tactics in Wartime Sates 


How one company streamlined its sales and service 


forces to better service customers and company alike 


@ A STORY best exemplifies the 
first point I should like to make. I 
think it is quite appropriate. 

A paratrooper who had never actu- 
ally made a parachute jump was 
given the word to make his first 
jump over territory in a rural area. 
He jumped from the plane and pulled 
the ripcord on his chute. Unfortu- 
nately, the parachute failed to open. 
Fortunately, however, he had an 
auxiliary parachute, so he pulled the 
ripcord on that. Unfortunately, this 
chute, too, failed to open. Fortu- 
nately, there was a haystack just be- 
neath where he was going to land. 
Unfortunately, there was a pitchfork, 
with tines pointed skyward, right in 
the middle of this haystack. Fortu- 
nately, he missed landing on the tines 
of the pitchfork BUT, unfortu- 
nately, he missed the haystack. 

The point which I wish to register 
right at the start, and before this 
particular group, is that each and 
every member of the NIAA should 
consider nimself fortunate to be a 
part of Industrial selling. We should, 
indeed, all feel very fortunate that 
we are a part of that group of manu- 
facturers whose products are neces- 
sary to, and required by, the indus- 
tr consumer. 

et’s consider for a moment the 
Pieht of the manufacturer whose 


so.’ market lies in the commercial 
an’ domestic fields, where in many 
cass the lack of priorities excludes 


the remotest possibility of making 
sa Those unfortunate manufac- 
s really did not have a very good 


oe 
Cc 


mn an address before the War Con- 
of the National Industrial Adver- 
Association, Atlantic City, June 29- 


” 


chance to “land on the haystack. 

However, the combination of pres- 
ent day circumstances which has ap- 
parently left us in what might be 
considered a “fortunate” position, 
merely means that we have not been 
eliminated from the picture by the 
closing-up of our entire markets. In 
other words, it leaves us in a fighting 
position. 

What we have done what 
and what we hope 
to do in the future, depends largely 
on how rapidly we change our sales 


we are doing 


tactics to meet the rapidly-changing 
business conditions we are encounter- 
ing in a sales world that is a far cry 
from the comparatively placid mer- 
chandising routine of 1939 and 1940. 

To be sure, there are some among 





CHARLES G. PYLE 


“. . . shutting off some of our markets 
. . « has resulted in heightening compe- 
tition . . . that calls for a newer type of 


streamlined thinking and a distinctly dif- 
ferent sales approach.” 
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us who manufacture products that 
have commercial and domestic appli- 
cations as well as our strictly indus- 
trial lines. But we who are in that 
position can count ourselves fortu- 
nate in that the loss of these markets 
can be offset by the larger industrial 
orders made possible due to huge war- 
time needs. 

What we cannot afford to forget, 
however, is that the huge industrial 
potential which has been created by 
the war is not in the nature of a 
premium that comes with the good 
fortune which I have mentioned. 
There is a certain element often re- 
ferred to as “competition,” which 
still remains in the picture. None 
of us has a monopoly on the particu- 
lar products we manufacture. As a 
matter of fact, the narrowing of the 
channels through which orders can 
be secured has obviously intensified 
the competition for those fewer-in- 
number but larger-in-size sales. 

While fundamentally the fact re- 
mains that sales are where you find 
them, we all know that the unusual 
angles introduced by a wartime econ- 
omy add up to the fact that sales 
are found in considerably fewer places 
than heretofore. 

It is a grim fact that shutting off 
some of our markets and restricting 
the scope of our operations has re- 
sulted in a heightened competition 
in the industrial market that calls for 
a newer type of streamlined thinking 
and a distinctly different sales ap- 
proach. We are right down to wha 
you advertising men call “reason 
why” copy. 

Out the window go fine writing, 
fine talking, frills, and frosting. Pur- 
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Eight past-presidents of the NIAA were on hand at the Atlantic City War Conference and 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary of the organization with a special dinner. In attendance 
were Charles McDonough, Combustion Engineering Company, New York; W. E. McFee, The 
American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O.; Keith J. Evans, Inland Steel Company, 
Chicago, founder president; Howard F. Barrows, Austin-Western Road Machinery Company, 
Aurora, Ill; R. Davison, The New Jersey Zinc Company, New York; Stanley A. Knisely, 
Associated Business Papers, New York; Bennett Chappel, The American Rolling Mill Com- 


pany, Middletown, O.; 


chasing for wartime industry needs 


gets right down to fundamentals. 
Selling, as well as advertising, has had 
to cut out the frosting. The war- 
time industry purchaser may need 
your type of product, but he is not 
obligated to buy your brand. Reduced 
to simplicity, all he wants to know 
is—“Will your product fill my needs 
better than another product?” 

“To what extent will the service of 
your organization help me apply that 
product to best advantage, as com- 
pared to the services offered by some 
other company?” and “Can you de- 
liver the quantity 


need it, to where I want to use it?” 


I need, when I 


1 believe it reduces to these simple 
questions, but I have always noticed 
that “simple” things sometimes be- 
come quite complicated in the actual 
doing. 

As a sales manager, I like to be- 
lieve that sales tactics are not static. 


I like to believe that we are capable 


of changing both our strategy and 


our tactics to meet any new set of 
circumstances that may confront us. 
Inside our own organization, I think 
we have succeeded to a large extent 
in meeting the challenge of the times. 
I call our new tactics “Paratroop” 
tactics. 

Just as the present war is primarily 
a battle of mechanized forces as com- 
pared with the “infantry-in-trenches” 
type of warfare employed in World 
War I, 


a different, more modern type of sell- 


so 15S present wartime selling 


ing than our former peacetime way. 
The prospects who can buy your 
goods today do not present a large, 
unbroken, market front. They are 
numbered in quantity scattered 


in loc tion 
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and Richard P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, O. 


There would be a huge waste of 
valuable ammunition in sending over 
bursts of shrapnel in the hope that 
one fragment might strike a worth 
while prospect with an A-1 priority. 
Far more effective in this new, mobile 
type of sales warfare is the formation 
of streamlined designed to 
concentrate upon definite objectives. 


units 
Today’s selling makes it almost a 
necessity to have such mobile crews 
ready to go into action on the mo- 
ment. This type of a _ unitized 
“paratroop” squad is to sales depart- 
ments for the duration what para- 
chute troops, jeeps, planes and tanks 
are to the military tacticians. 


“paratroop”’ 


In our company’s 


squad, the key men are as follows: 

1. First comes the salesman in the 
field. In our scheme of things he is 
the “boss” of his own territory. In 
this new type of selling, his first 
function is that of an 
man.” He must be alert to all in- 
activities in his area that 


“intelligence 


dustrial 
might be in the market for the prod- 
ucts we make. He must endeavor to 
get all essential data on the job. He 
must know if the job is to go out 
on bids. He must know approxi- 
mately how large the order will be 
and what specific types, models, or 
Above all, he 
must report to me and to the factory 
at once about jobs that are coming 
up. And, of course, he must report 
exactly what kind of service will be 


sizes will be required. 


required. 

2. At the home ofhce we have 
what is called the Contract Depart- 
the military sense, this 
“headquarters,” 


Here, 


ment. In 
might be called 
where the staff work is done. 


all factors are codrdinated, and here 


are located those who plan the strat 
egy and tactics. This department 
responsible for seeing that a propx 
task-force is mobilized to handle th 
particular job or that particular jo! 
This office keeps in daily commun 
cation with the men in the field. 

3. Behind the scenes, but avai 
able for immediate service, is the De- 
sign Engineer. His first function is 
to work up models that hit the bull’ 
eye. If his designs do not hit the 
mark, our competition may score a 
victory. In the Paratroop technique 
of selling, he may be called upon to 
make changes in a model to suit the 
particular requirements of an im- 
portant prospect right on the spot. 
In such cases he becomes temporarily 
a part of the field squad and makes 
frontline contact with the prospect 
to get the story first hand. 


4. As fully important as_ the 
actual salesman on the job is the Com- 
mercial Engineer, whose work is 
ninety per cent in the field. The 
commercial engineers are, in effect, 
the “shock troops” of the squad. With 
the extreme need that the _hard- 
pressed purchasing agent has for au- 
thentic technical information, expert 
advice, and service, the 
commercial engineer is probably de- 
servedly measured as the “spearhead” 
of the squad on a large project where 
technical problems are involved. 


§. The 
comes into the sales picture as a part 
of this new Paratroop type of selling. 
He is the “commissary department,” 
“arsenal,” or 


practical 


Factory Manager often 


the “supply line,” the 
whatever you care to call him. But re- 
gardless of what we name him, his 
contribution is a substantial one. Our 
factory manager often goes out into 
the field as a part of the “‘paratroop” 
He and the purchasing agent 
The factory 

purchasing 


squad. 
talk the same language. 
manager can give the 
agent on-the-spot delivery dates; can 
tell him what can be done about any 
special feature requirements that have 
to be worked into the manufacturing 
specifications. On these subjects 
is listened to more respectfully ¢! 
any other member of the Paratr 
unit. 

In the rough, the five groups | | 
mentioned make up the personne! 
the mobile units which our comp 
is employing continually to hit 
determined objectives. The 
viduals, such as salesmen and « 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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3. For the average advertiser in two selected vertical publica- 
tions eighty-four per cent of the readers were potential 


| 
ee 
cent get inside the book. 


customers. 
cent. 


cent. 


ceived no impression. 





| How Advertising Readership Works Today 


1. Only sixteen per cent of reader exposure is accidental. 
2. Reader activity is higher today—seventy to ninety per 


4. Reader exposure to advertising averaged fifty-five per 
5. The average ad was read in its entirety by twenty-six per 


6. Some kind of action as result of the ad was taken by three 
per cent of its readers; seven per cent got a story from it; 
twenty-three per cent learned nothing from it but re- 
ceived a conscious favorable impression; four per cent re- 
ceived negative impression; twenty-three per cent re- 











By ROY O. EASTMAN 


Todays Readershin of Aduertising 


Research shows advertisers fail to take advantage of 
highest readership advertising has ever experienced 


INTRODUCTION 
CHAIRMAN: We now have a cryptic 
subject on the program “Elucidating the 


Obvious”—whatever that is—right now it 
isn't obvious to me. The elucidator is 
Roy Eastman Most of you know him. 


If you don't, you will presently. That's 
ious. Roy is the original research man 
He started researching as advertising man- 
wer of the Kellogg breakfast food outfit 
rty years ago—because as he says, they 
n't know anything about what they 
vere spending their money for—I wonder 
w much better off we are today—well, 
way, Roy is now a sort of publishers’ 
tor, advisor of a number of publishers, 
nly in the industrial and technical 
ls, on their reader relations. In connec- 
with that work he has had personal 
estigators in the field continuously for 
past four years and has made hun- 
s of intensive reader surveys. These 
ys, incidentally, are non-promotional 
publishers are prohibited from using 
f the data in selling. It is from this 
ground that Mr. Eastman will now 
eed to “Elucidate the Obvious.” 
airman looks around. No Eastman.) 
stman doesn't seem to be here. (Raises 
) Anyone see Eastman? 
AN KNisecy: I think I saw him go 
e door a few minutes ago. I thought 
is walking out on my speech 
e AT Door: Yes he just went out- 
He said he was looking for a drum 
\IRMAN: (Dumbfoundedly) A drum? 
ce AT Door: Yes a drum. Said he 
1 to drum up more of a crowd to 


in address before the War Con 
of the National Industrial Adver- 
Association, Atlantic City, June 29- 
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hear his speech. (Pause) Here he comes 
now. (Eastman comes in, walks to plat- 
form, casting final glance out the door.) 


CHAIRMAN: (While Eastman is walking 
up.) Ladies and gentlemen, the elucidator 


EastMAN: (To chairman) Sorry, I 
didn’t know there were so many people 
here. (To audience) For four years now 
I have been watching industrial adver- 
tisers spend most of their time and energy 
in their advertising trying to drum up an 
audience when the audience was already 
there waiting for them to tell their story 
and do their stuff. So I thought I'd try it 
myself. It doesn’t work. It’s no good 

But as a matter of fact I wasn’t 
following your example at all. I was 
just outside the door listening to 
every word and with my eye on this 
audience. I planned this little stunt 
to drive home a point. If I get that 
one point across and nothing more, | 
shall have spent my time, and you 
yours, to good advantage. 

My point is just this: Too many 
of you—I think I may safely say a 
majority—are spending so much of 
your energies straining for reader in- 
terest and reader attention that you 
are failing miserably to get your story 
across—any kind of a story—to the 
people who are patiently waiting 
for it. 

You are struggling to build up a 
receptivity for advertising which has 
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already been built and which is just 
waiting for you to take advantage 
of it. 

You remind me for all the world 
of a storekeeper who is out in front 
wildly ringing a bell to get custom- 
ers into his store when they are al- 
ready lined up before the counters 
with money in their hands. 

You lack confidence. You lack 
confidence in the publishers when 
most publishers are doing an infinitely 
better job in delivering audiences for 
you to sell than you are doing in sell- 
ing them. You lack confidence in 
your audience and you pound the 
table to attract and hold their atten- 
tion when they have their hands to 
their ears and are looking you straight 
in the eye trying to hear what you 
have to say. You lack confidence in 
your own products and their inherent 
interest to the people who make their 
living by them. You lack confidence 
in advertising; otherwise you would 
put more advertising and less apple- 
sauce into the advertising space you 
buy. And finally, I am afraid that 
too many of you lack the confidence 
you ought to have in your own va- 
lidity as advertising men. 

For four years we have been study- 
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Some Philadelphians have lunch together at the NIAA War Conference: Roy Garretson, 


Leeds & Northrup Company; Roy Lovekin, R. E. Lovekin Corporation; A. E. Aldridge, Jr. 
Sun Oil Company; F. Cannan, Sun Oil Company; E. R. Fiske, J. P. Eldridge and J. M. 
Plummer, three members of the advertising department of Leeds & Northrup Company 


ing, zealously and intensively, what 
and how people read, with emphasis on 
the business and technical press. We 
have worked on more than forty pa- 
pers in these fields. At the beginning 
we gave all our attention to the read- 
ing of editorial material, on the prin- 
ciple that our first function was, and 
still is, to contribute all we can to 
the improvement of the reader fol- 
lowing. 

Even then we began to learn a lot 
about advertising, the readers’ inter- 
est in advertising and what they did 


or did not get out of it. This was 
all the more significant because it was 
volunteered — spontaneous. They 


wanted to talk to our men about ad- 
vertising and of course we let them. 
We discovered that the readers of 
good business papers (and of course 
we never got employed by any others ) 
were not only “advertising conscious” 
but advertising-wise to an amazing 
We began to 
these people might even know more 
about how advertising worked than 


degree. suspect that 


did those who were advertising to 


them. Now we're pretty sure of it. 

Some three years ago we began to 
do some very intensive study of read- 
er performance on advertising in in- 
dustrial and technical publications. 
Our interest was stimulated by two 
things. One was a growing feeling 
that such surveys as had been made 
of attention value had done more harm 
than good in this field—because they 
had laid all the emphasis on the mat- 
ter of getting advertisements seen or 
read, without any thought as to 
whether they were seen or read by the 
right people, or as to what they ac- 
failed 


once they were read. 


complished or to accomplish 

The second stimulus was the feel- 
ing that our publisher clients ought 
to have more authoritative informa- 
tion about the effective or ineffective 


use of advertising space in their mag- 
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azines. How it worked. What re- 
sults it produced. What made it click 
or fail to click? 

Almost all the publisher has had 
is fragmentary reports on inquiries 
when the comparatively few adver- 
tisers who were going after inquiries 
And al- 


most anyone will admit that inquiries 


chose to give them to him. 


at best are only a meager index of ad- 
vertising results. 

So, as I have said, we did a lot of 
experimental work and only recently, 
that is within the past six months, 
have been doing some highly organized 
work for a few of our client publica- 
tions. 

What we do is to interview readers 
very exhaustively with respect to a 
very limited number of advertise- 
We set out to establish three 
primary things with respect to each 
advertisement so checked. One is the 
potential for the advertiser, the sec- 


ments. 


ond is the exposure to the advertise- 
ment, the third is the result, or what 
the advertisement accomplished. These 
are the three essentials, and we don’t 
get anywhere if we omit any one of 
them. ‘ 

The potential, for instance. Every 
publisher and advertiser ought to rec- 
ognize the obvious fact that no pub- 
lication can offer any two advertisers 
exactly the same values in terms of 
readers worth while to advertise to. 
One advertiser may be lucky if he 
can find a publication with ten per 
cent of its readers having any con- 
ceivable interest in his product, while 
another advertiser may score ninety 
per cent with the same audience. And 
there is at least a difference in the 
kind of potential for two advertisers 
of identical products. One will have 
more customers or a different kind of 
customers than the other. 

Now can you give me any good rea- 
son for advertising to people who can- 
not conceivably buy, or influence the 










buying of, your goods? If not, what 
is the sense in checking the reading 
of an advertisement by someone who 
hasn’t any reason to read it? 

The one thing for which you, the 
advertiser, can and should hold the 
publisher 100 per cent accountable is 
the potential he provides you for your 
advertising—that is, the proportion 
of his active readers who are prospects 
for your goods or services. That too 
should be obvious. 

It should be equally obvious that 
when it comes to the exposure, the 
responsibility for getting the adver- 
tisement seen or read is about equally 
divided. The publisher must get his 
readers into the book; you must get 
them into your ad. When readers tell 
us over and over, as they sometimes 
have, “I didn’t read that. I could sce 
at a glance it was old stuff,” or “They 
can’t tell me anything I don’t already 
know about this product,” or “I 
wouldn’t use their stuff if I could get 
it for nothing,” you can’t pin that on 
the publisher. 

Finally, it should be super-obvious 
that the result which is accomplished 
when the advertisement is read by a 
customer or prospect is 100 per cent 
up to the advertiser. 

Take the matter of exposure. It 
should be obvious again that there are 
two kinds of reader exposure to ad- 
vertising—intentional and accidental. 
There are some finer distinctions to 
be made but these will do for the mo- 
ment. 

Upon the most casual inspection of 
the advertising pages of a business 
magazine, it is obvious that most of 
them are prepared with the conviction 
that reader exposure to advertising is 
largely or wholly accidental. It is not 
unusual to use half of the space or 
more to attract attention or arouse 
interest. 

What are the facts? Combining the 
results of five recent surveys, covering 
various kinds and sizes of advertise 
ments, only sixteen per cent of th 
reader exposure was accidental. 

You go toa whale of a lot of troubl 
to capture the attention of one disin 
terested man while five interested peo 
ple are eagerly awaiting your story 
For it appears upon deeper analysis 
which we are able to make that this 
accidental attention, when you do get 
it, isn’t worth a tinker’s dam. It 1s 
generally from a disinterested reader 
in the first place, and he only sees but 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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By EDWIN L. ANDREW 


Vice-President, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland 


Imayineering-- Where Doe We Ge 


Grom Here? 


New materials, techniques, and skills engineered to 


new and better products will make new jobs for V-day 


@ | HAVE taken as my title the 
coined word, Imagineering. This 
word is the theme, the unifying idea, 
around which is developed the current 
advertising of Aluminum Company 
of America. However, I promise you 
that this is not going to be a discus- 
sion of the copy methods used in cre- 
ating that campaign. My talk is in- 
tended to be a kind of combination 
of tirade and tract. I want to talk 
about Imagineering as a word that 
suggests something concrete everyone 
here present can do for himself, his 
company, and his country. 

Once we defined the word Imag- 
ineering as the fine art of deciding 
“where do we go from here?” That 
is stated as a personal question, and 
that is the spirit in which I should 
like to talk, as one advertising man 
to another. 

We Americans are a funny people. 
We have resources and skills second 
to none. We know how to get things 
done when we really put our minds 
to it. We work with the best infor- 
mation in the world, and we have 
more opinions, and express them more 
freely than any people on earth. But 

e have got ourselves to the state 
here there are mighty few things we 
ally believe in, with good old-fash- 
ned fervor—the kind of fervor our 
refathers had, and performed with 
wholeheartedly that we remember 
em now as statesmen. 

I believe in having beliefs. 1 have 
some myself, in this the fourth year 

‘rom an address-before the War Con- 

nee of the National Indvstrial Adver- 


rs Association, Atlantic City, June 29- 
l 
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of the war, and the tenth of the New 
Deal. I hope, at least, that these be- 
liefs of mine will be provocative. 
Perhaps, at least, they will help our 
mutual thinking, and some decisions. 

For we advertising men have come, 
whether we like it or not, face to 
face with the necessity for certain 
personal decisions. 

Are we going to continue to look 
at our personal futures narrowly, as 
if we are merely highly skilled artisans 
in a quite gentlemanly trade, or shall 
we try to assume the professional sta- 
tus which is our opportunity? 

If our interests are channeled in 
the direction of trying to determine 
simply what our future copy is going 
to look like; or if they are devoted 
to deciding how we shall compromise, 
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“The message . . is not a formula for 
blueprinting a pat and comfortable future 
for industry, but a conviction of the ne- 
cessity of beginning to concoct the mil- 
lions of new jobs, out of which the only 
kind of future we all want will build it- 
self.” 
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in our copy, the right emphasis upon 
the glorious past of our companies, 
upon their outstanding war work, and 
upon the fond hope that old customers 
will return to the fold some day; or, 
if our aspirations lie chiefly in the 
probability of budgets being contin- 
ued, or even in the happy chance of 
hitting upon a technique The Copy 
Chasers will applaud—why then we 
are content to be artisans. And | 
wouldn’t have the slightest idea where 
we go from here. 

But if we are to try to take advan- 
tage of the real opportunity that lies 
before us, and are to put in our bid 
for genuine professional recognition, 
the way seems reasonably clear to me, 
and I see it leading to far-reaching 
results in an apprehensive world. 

What industry is apprehensive 
about is Conditions, with a capital C. 
Plain people have a whispered worry 
about after-the-war conditions. It 
has to do with the simple human 
question of whether there will be jobs 
enough to go around. But industry, 
it seems to me, bases its very real 
apprehensions on a set of economic 
fixations. These fixations are an al- 
most invariable topic of conversation 
wherever two men get together. They 
run something like this: 


1. We are going to have complete 


regimentation. 

2. Industrial capacity will be over- 
expanded. 

3. The debt burden can’t be sup- 
ported, 


4. Taxes will break everyone’s back. 
§. We will have to maintain an 
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The luncheon sessions of the NIAA War Conference were overflowing. Here's a group waiting 
for service to begin, around the table from the left: D. N. Waterbury, A. W. Lewin Com- 
pany, Inc., Newark; W. C. Kernahan, Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh; Donald V. Butten- 


heim, “Contractors and Engineers Monthly,” 


New York: Arno O. Witt, Schramm, Inc., 


West Chester, Pa.; T. H. Macaulay, General Electric Company, Philadelphia; H. F. Cook, 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works, Inc., Newark; and A. S. Johnston, Johnston Letter Company, Newark 


enormous military establishment. 

6. Nobody is going to have any 
money. 

7. Prices will be low, wages high, 
and profits nonexistent. 

8. Nobody will be listened to but 
labor. 

9. There will be no reward for per- 
sonal initiative. 

10. We can’t possibly escape infla- 
tion. 

You have heard every one of these 
yourself, and more like them. One 
interesting thing about them is, that 
when they are put down together in 
a list they turn out to be, at least 
in part, mutually contradictory. 

Nevertheless, these are the kinds of 
possibilities people envision when they 
ask, ““How on earth is industry going 
to be able to live in after-the-war 
conditions?” I stress the word possi- 
bilities, and remind you that condi- 
tions are not conditions until you 
have arrived at them. And we may 
be a long way off from the end of the 
war at this moment. 

We do have certain industrial con- 


We had still others be- 


fore the war. And I am one who 


aitions now. 


believes that in the long run, the con- 
ditions we had and the ones we will 
be facing, were and will be just about 
what industry itself makes them. By 
industry, | mean you and me. _ | 
mean our associates and our leaders. 
I mean all the men who set the goals 
and motivate the actions of industry. 

If we are going to be craven about 
the future, shall we then turn our 
backs and look wishfully at the good 
old before-the-war conditions? Do 
we really want the sudden zoom and 
the equally sudden plunge of 1937 
as our Utopia? Shall we recommend 
the Slough of Despond of the 1930's, 
with their unemployment and _ bread 
ideal? 


lines, their futility, as our 
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Would we willingly return to the 
feverish, back-end-to, fool’s paradise 
of the late twenties, and the sickening 
experiences of 1929? 

We made those conditions, all of 
us in America, with our own little 
hatchet. We asked for them, and we 
got them, at least by default. 

Now I am going to try to pull all 
my figures of speech together into 
something we can get our teeth into. 
I made bold to call that list of worries 
about the future by the name of fixa- 
A fixation is one symptom of 
And a neurosis is invari- 


tions. 
a neurosis. 
ably a default to reality. It is a 
failure to face all the facts, all the 
responsibilities. 

The professional function which I 
should like to see advertising men 
assume here and now might be com- 
pared to that of a psychiatrist treating 
a neurosis. In essence, the standard 
treatment 
distinguish facts from fixations, and 
then to persuade him to accept his 
full responsibilities toward life, as it 


is to get the patient to 


is lived. 

What are some of the facts we can 
tie to as being certain as certain can 
be, after the war? I shall name only 
a few: 


1. In this country alone, we shall have 
the greatest backlog of unfilled demand 
for ordinary goods the country has ever 
known. We shall be underhoused, under- 
clothed, under-automobiled, under-appli- 
anced, under-traveled, and generally un 
der-equipped 

2. We shall in the meantime have made 
a greater advance in production tech- 
niques, in the utilization of materials, and 
in the development of skills of hand and 
machine, than in any equal number of 
years in our history 


3. We shall have millions of skilled 
workers coming out of uniform, expertly 
trained by a mechanical war, instead of 
millions of mere rifle-bearers, relatively 
useless to industry, as in the last war 


4. We shall have completely conquered 
the third dimension of the air, with all 


that that conquest will mean in maki: 
the world our market in great volume 


5. We shall be living for the first tir 
in history, in a world apartment hous: 
where our neighbor nations are no fartl 
away than the thin partition the airpla: 
will make of the oceans, and where 
must perforce deal with them, and th: 
with us, as neighbors 


6. Those neighbors are going to ne 
what our industry can make in treme 
dous volume, and we will probably ha 
eighty per cent of the world’s producti 
capacity to use to supply those needs 

Those six indisputable facts are 
enough to go on for the moment, 
anyway. They certainly give us som 
thing tangible, something constructive 
to work with. Now, let me add a 
seventh fact: 

7. The millions now employed in war 
work and all the boys who come back 
are going to be wanting and needing jobs 

This is the superfact about V-day. 
And it is, at the same time, the very 
core of industry’s responsibility. No 
matter when peace comes in the mili- 
tary sense, there can be no peace in 
the practical sense until every man 
who can work has work, with honor. 
I add the words with honor with great 
emphasis because made work, either 
by government or by private employ- 
er, is work without honor. We know 
from very recent experience how de- 
grading made work can be. 

When we look back at the revolu- 
tions, the evolutions, and the upheav- 
als of history, we remember that the 
dignity of the common man was their 
moving force. The time we are living 
in is no exception to that trend, by 
whatever political name you call it. 
The only acceptable victory is one 
which advances the dignity of the 
individual. It is this for which we 
are fighting. 

I am one of those who believe that 
if industry as a whole sees to it that 
there is work, with honor, for every- 
body, the profits will take care of 
themselves, the very profits which are 
at the root of all of industry’s appre- 
hensions about the future. I believe 
this not as a pollyanna, but as a cynic. 
I believe it with the same kind of 
cynicism that tells me it is to my 
own selfish interest to do my job 
well instead of worrying about my) 
pay envelope first. It is the cynicism, 
the motive of self-interest, that leads 
me to spend money on fertilizer {or 
my garden, on school for my child: 
and on roses for my wife. 

If there be work, with honor, 
all, what will be the need for r 
mentation, or where will you find 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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By WILLIAM E. IRISH 


Editor, “Industrial Equipment News," New York 


Hou the Advertising Mau Can Help 
Keen Equipment Going 


Broadening the scope of advertising to 
wise service information will make it 


e | WANT to show you, if I can, 
that wherever equipment is used there 
must be advertising. | want to prove 
that the war is simply accentuating 
the need for advertising. I want to 
point out how the advertising you 
write now, unselfishly, to help win this 
war, not only will be permanent, but 
the final stepping stone by which in- 
dustrial advertising will require no 
proof of importance or essential need 
in industry. 

Very simply, I am trying to say that 
the adman can help keep equipment 
going, no more, no less. Let’s consider 
what that statement means, equally in 
war and in peace. Let’s uncover the 
actual fact that advertising, written 
primarily for this purpose, is a prime 
essential in modern mechanized in- 
dustry, that to keep equipment going 
is primarily the responsibility of the 
advertising manager. | 

Overnight the equipment manufac- 
turers find themselves sold out on 
those products that have to do with 
war production. Others have con- 
verted to products for war and their 
established lines are on the shelf for 
the duration. But industry has not 
stopped. It is using and must con- 
tinue to use those things that are no 
longer on the market. Its needs for 
every conceivable equipment product 
are creater than they ever have been. 
Becs.se of scarcities, it has become es- 
senti:| that each war busy plant make 
efcicnt use of the facilities at hand or 
rapic 'y approach a very serious bottle- 
mn an address before the War Con- 


of the National Industrial Adver- 
User Association, Atlantic City, June 29- 


neck indeed, the bottleneck of equip- 
ment out of service. What about in- 
dustrial advertising under such condi- 
tions? 

These conditions have placed adver- 
tising on the threshold of a doorway 
to opportunity. The advertising man- 
ager who takes it through that door- 
way will find it and himself not just 
a part of the sales side of equipment 
manufacture but a primary factor in 
it. I say this for just one reason, that 
mechanized industry differs from man- 
ufacture by hand because it must have 
outside assistance or it cannot live. 
This assistance can come only from 
the manufacturers of the industrial 
equipment, materials, and supplies and 
the one best medium of its transmis- 
sion is helpful advertising. 

But, as you may say, advertising is 
primarily a selling not a service tool. 





WILLIAM E. IRISH 


“Demonstration of knowledge in a func- 
tional subject is what really builds confi- 
dence in the mind of a prospective cus- 
tomer.” 
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supply plant- 
indispensable 


How can advertising be justified in 
such a role? My answer to that ‘s 
that constructive servicing is the best 
possible type of selling. There are so 
many things about each piece of equip- 
ment which the buyer cannot hope to 
judge that he must base a large part of 
his decision on confidence in and re- 
spect for the seller. Confidence grows 
out of respect and respect is built best 
by demonstration of expert knowledge 
in a subject. Expert knowledge is 
demonstrated best by constructive 
servicing. 

Let me give you just a few ex- 
amples of what I mean from recollec- 
tion of my own job of engineer in a 
shell forging plant in the last war. 
You can multiply them by several 
thousands, apply them to the prob- 
lems of production today, and under- 
stand the job that advertising can do 
right now to keep equipment going. 
You will see what a powerful force 
for selling such advertising can ex- 
ert after this war is over. 

Bear in mind that the examples J 
shall name here are but a handful out 
of all the equipment problems in the 
shop today. Understand that each 
came actually out of the shop; that 
similar ones applying to your own 
products must come from the same 
places, in your plant and the plants 
where your products are at work. You 
cannot write the type of advertising I 
am talking about if you remain at your 
desks or rely upon a printer’s style 
book. You cannot make unsupported 
statements in your copy and hope they 
will bear weight with the shop man. It 
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There's always lots to talk about when members meet at an 
NIAA conference and the camera man caught these three 
groups in action. TOP: T. J. Marshall, Federal-Mogul Cor- 
poration, Detroit; C. D. Davenport, Union Steel Products 
Company, Albion, Mich.; John A. Marshall, Wolverine Tube 
Company, Detroit; Allen Colby, National Supply Company, 
Toledo. CENTER: Robert Arndt, John Falkner Arndt & Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia; Robert Caird, Jr., Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York; Mrs. Fred Noyes; L. B. Wil- 
son, Colt's Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford; Fred Noyes, Horton-Noyes Company, Providence. 
BOTTOM: Arthur Schendorf, National Pneumatic Company, 
Rehway, N. J.; D. C. Miner, E. F. Houghton Company, Phila- 
delphia; George E. Simons, General Electric X-Ray Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, and William D. Crelley, of the same company 


is for you to dig out the facts that 
build any such statement. It is the 
shop man himself who should make 
the actual statement after he has read 
the facts. 

Our shop was a 2,000-man outfit of 
which about a hundred and fifty of 
us worked to keep the equipment go- 
ing. It made 75-mm. shell forgings. 
It was a twenty-four-hour shop that 
started operations at eleven o'clock on 
Sunday evening. It ran until the same 
time on the following Saturday when 
it shut down and was ours for twen- 
ty-four hours. During that time we 
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took it apart where we figured we 
should and put it back together again, 
hopefully but seldom with complete 
During the week it would 
let go in spots, mostly, it seemed to 
me, in the middle of the night. 

On some of the breakdowns we 
knew what to do but on many of them 
For some months 


success. 


we worked blind. 
we managed to keep things going with- 
out too much difficulty but, as produc- 
tion mounted toward our final record 
of around 2,000,000 shells per month, 
the job became more and more com- 


plex. There was simply not enough 


knowledge among us to supply the an- 
We read the technical publica- 
We lis- 


tened to salesmen. But we did not 


swers. 


tions and the advertisements. 


accomplish what we had to until a 
certain salesman put in an appearance. 
He came with intent on his part. It 
was purely by chance on ours. He 
provided us with the basic answer to 
our problems. I can sum it up by 
calling it constructive, unselfish, out- 
side assistance. 

That salesman owned a small belt 
company. He had gone in for himself 
after eleven years as a belt man in a 
steel mill. He introduced himself by 
saying that he did not know much 
about the art of selling but he did 
know belts and perhaps if he were to 
look over the plant he could make some 
useful suggestions. Then if we wished 
we could employ him on a service ba- 
sis. Perhaps some day we would want 
to buy his belts. 


He turned out to be the 


We gave. him a pass 
to the shop. 
answer to our troubles, not only on 
belts but on the hundred and one 
things that enter into the subject of 
mechanical power transmission. Thus 
he answered problems applying in a 
whole plant functioning, not just an 
item in that subject. 

I am trying to say that plant men 
think in terms of functions rather 
I am trying to point out 
that it is a smart advertiser who is 


than things. 


willing to assist his users on the whole 
functional subject in which his prod- 
uct plays a part instead of confining 
himself to just the thing he makes. 
This holds particularly for materials 
manufacturers and those with prod- 
ucts which lose their identity in the 
finished product or are used up in the 
shop operations, or are installed in ob- 
scure locations or are not complete in 
themselves. Demonstrations of knowl- 
edge in a functional subject is what 
really builds confidence in the mind 


of a prospective customer. Burt let’s 


return once more to the shell shop 

It did not take us long to conclud 
that where there was one such sour 
for outside help there should be oth 
ers. We began our search. We inter 
viewed many salesmen. We searche 
advertising for service offers. Grad 
ally we built up our outside brain sup 
ply. There was a man from the ser\ 
ice department of an electrical manu 
facturer, another expert on portab| 
tools, a salesman for a machinery dis 
tributor, another who sold accessorix 
for plant heating. One was the ser\ 
ice man for a maker of air compres 
sors. Each demonstrated his interest 
in helping us to keep the equipment 
going. None tried directly to sell his 
product. 

The electrical man showed us how 
to repair welding equipment 
which its manufacturer said was be- 
That man became our 


some 


yond repair. 
expert on all subjects electrical. The 
man on portable tools showed us how 
to lubricate with a special grease and 
thereby stretch the life of our pneu- 
matic tool. When he landed none of 
our tools bore his trade mark. Before 
he was through we were almost exclu- 
sive users. The machinery distributor 
brought us the design of a special tool 
we had been trying to get without 
success. He became our consulting 
source for all machine tools and inci- 
dentally our principal supplier. The 
man on heating equipment showed us 
three simple things we could do to 
correct the troubles on our steam lines 
without buying anything at al!. What 
did we eventually buy through him? 
Plenty. Similarly the compressor man 
showed us how to conserve compressed 
air by giving us very simple instruc- 
tions in tracing the pipe lines through 
We saved the air and we 
salvaged an unbelievable 
amount of pipe fittings and valves. 
And yes, we did buy another com- 


our shop. 
almost 


pressor. 

I could go on indefinitely, but | 
think I have named enough to set up 
a picture of the outside help we 
brought to bear to keep the equipment 
going in that one shop. We wound 
up with an expert on most of the 
functional subjects. They were av 
able seven days a week and twenty) 
four hours each day at the other « 
of our telephone. Their help enabled 
us to hang up a record in shell for 
ing production. I can add that 
things they did for us colored all 
my thinking on selection of sour 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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By STANLEY A. KNISELY 


Executive Vice-President 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., New York 


When the Last Shoti Fired -- 


What Then? 


Now’s the time for advertising manager to sell every- 


one on social significance of technological progress 


@ IN OPENING this conference, 
the Reverend George W. Lawrence 
petitioned the Almighty to preserve 
us from “‘any littleness of mind and 
any narrowness of vision.” This is 
most important in our discussion of 
postwar preparation. 

Observe I did not say “planning.” 
Some folks are talking today about 
postwar “plans.” I’m not prophetic 
enough for that. “Preparation” is in 
order. “Planning”—today—is impos- 
sible. 

The burden of my talk is simply 
this: 

1. Our only hope of winning the 
war is to manifest a higher degree of 
productive and distributive efhciency 
than our combined enemies so as to 
make war goods better and faster. 


> 


2. Our only hope of winning the 
peace is to manifest an ever increasing 
degree of productive and distributive 
ethciency after the last shot’s fired so 
as to make civilian goods better, fas- 
ter, and cheaper. 

Because making more things 
better and faster and cheaper is the 
only thing that made America strong 
in the first place; continuing and step- 
ping up that process will keep us 
strong and make us stronger. 

that has a dry, bromidic smack 
to t, Pil try to moisten it up enough 
to make it interesting and mentally 
pal table. 

cause if this group doesn’t be- 
come zealously interested’ and intelli- 
gen 'y articulate in promoting in- 
Creosed business efficiency in terms of 
nan address before the War Con- 


of the National Industrial Adver- 
Us Association, Atlantic City, June 29- 
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its social as well as its competitive 
significance, industry will get a new 
master who will “know not Joseph.” 

I stress the word “efficiency” be- 
cause I don’t want you to think I am 
talking about “capacity.” There’s a 
heap of difference. 

And, when I refer to the “social 
significance” of the machine, I am 
trying to paint a picture of industrial 
efhciency in its true relationship to 
our economy, viz., its essentiality to 
raising the standard of living for so- 
ciety as a whole—rather than the con- 
tribution it makes to improving one 
company’s competitive advantage over 
another. 

We all realize that Big Business has 


been and in great measure still is in 





STANLEY A. KNISELY 


“If we advertising men don’t grab ahold 
of this idea and go to town with it, if we 
wait for another depression with its un- 
employment, breadlines, riots, slow-downs, 
sit-downs, and doles for not raising cotton 
and pigs—we're sunk!” 
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the dog house, but do we also realize 
that it now has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to get out? 

As an example of how some busi- 
ness management persists in sticking 
its foot in its mouth, recall that when 
Donald Nelson first suggested joint 
labor-management committees in in- 
dustry to promote increased efficiency, 
a great hue and cry went up in some 
organized management circles. As Mr. 
Staehle has said, they saw in the sug- 
gestion the first step in a movement of 
labor to take over the management 
function. They opposed it loud, if not 
long. War necessity sped its adoption 
and today these joint committees in 
some 900 plants are performing mod- 
ern miracles in more efficient produc- 
tion. Even “dumb” girl clerks are 
making suggestions for improving 
methods, cutting costs, and speeding 
operations that “smart” production 
managers have overlooked for years. 

William Hard views this as the 
golden opportunity to convert a pred- 
atory labor movement into a perma- 
nently codperative labor movement. I 
suspect that every man in this room 
views it in the same light and has al- 
ready tried to envision what un- 
dreamed heights we can attain when 
peace comes if labor and management 
continue in there pitching together. 
We need never fear a totalitarian gov- 
ernment in these United States with 
such a labor-management combination 
perpetuated. 

Here and there, in recent weeks, we 
have heard and read of a few business 
leaders trying to spread this gospel. 
But labor itself is suspicious—and 
with good reason. The management- 
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labor fight has been going on for a 
long time. A truce has been declared 
over most of the front because our 
house has been attacked. When we 
settle this scrap, will the “brothers” 
haul out their tear gas and ball bats to 
resume the family feud? 

Not if the industrial 
manager makes the most of his oppor- 


advertising 
tunities—today and tomorrow. As 
more and more management converts 
its thinking and as the die-hards die 
off, it’s going to require the finest 
copy writing skill in the land to con- 
and_ incredulous 


vince a suspicious 


labor movement that management 
We are the 


mouthpiece of commerce and indus- 


really means it this time. 


try and we're going to have to speak 
with an honesty and a clarity and a 
sincerity that can come only from a 
deep comprehension of our social ob- 
ligations and from a courageous heart. 


Some place or other we've read that 


“In time of peace prepare for war,” 
and I see no reason why we shouldn’t 
turn that around and agree that we 
should “In time of war prepare for 
peace.” 
pays for their education and trains 


Every nation employs men, 


them to devote their entire attention 
in time of peace to preparing for war, 
and I am just simple-minded enough 
to believe that we ought to have some 
“business generals” on the payroll 
right now preparing for peace. Be- 
cause if we wait until the last shot’s 
fired, we will have lost the peace—and 
for exactly the same reason that we 
lost the battle of Pearl Harbor. 

With the sole exception of the re- 
search men in the laboratories, the one 
man best fitted by natural bent and 
experience to peer into the future for 
industry is the well equipped advertis- 
ing manager. He should be the “Vice- 
President in Charge of Preparing for 
Peace.” He is accustomed to thinking 
about and dealing in futures—next 
week, next month, next year, next dec- 
ade. Usually he is still young enough, 
at least mentally, to be selfishly inter- 
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The “Hanging of the Three 
Rats"—staged originally as 
part of the war production 
drive of New Departure Divi- 
sion—was reenacted at the 
NIAA war conference last 
month as a prelude to the ses- 
sion on war production drives 


ested in improving the future instead 
of being content to live on his fat, if 
any, or standing pat and venturing 
nothing that will endanger his tenure 
of office or the pension awaiting him 
at the end of his prescribed years of 
service. 

If I am right about this, then it is 
a fair assumption that every industrial 
advertising manager in the last three 
months has not only read, but care- 
fully studied, the many speeches and 
pronouncements of outstanding states- 
men, politicians, and business leaders 
prophetically with postwar 
problems and their solution. 


dealing 


<_< 2 2 

One thing I would do if I were 
an advertising manager today, would 
be to prepare a bibliography of impor- 
leaders 
who are talking and writing on post- 
war problems. I would digest and 
brief the opinions they express and 


tant statesmen and _ business 


pass them along weekly or bi-weekly 
to my too-busy-to-read bosses so that 
they could be informed easily and 
quickly on the national and interna- 
tional thinking that is going to influ- 
ence immeasurably the future of their 
corporate and individual lives. If your 
local paper does not cover these state- 
ments fully enough, subscribe to one 
that does. 

If the things these men are talking 
about come to pass, then indeed the 
advertising manager has his job cut 
Here are liberals and 


conservatives, labor leaders and busi- 


out for him. 


ness executives, lords and laymen, all 
talking the same language—all sound- 
ing the doom of high protective tariffs 
and isolationism and promoting the 
idea of free trade. If they are right, a 
great many men in this room had 
better begin at once to bone up on the 
problems, techniques, and pitfalls of 
export advertising. 

Another thing I would do would 
be to gather every example—adver- 
tisement, editorial, public address, or 


whatnot—which contained any slight 
est hint concerning postwar plannin 

on the part of any competing con 

pany or competing industry. Tho 

of you whose memories go back to t! 

early °20’s recall that there was a 
period when inter-industry compet 

tion was a tougher problem to lick 
than inter-company competition. | 
have a hunch that this battle between 
industries is going to be even wider 
spread and more intensive following 
this second World War. Therefore, | 
would place before my bosses every 
bit of news or gossip about the post- 
war planning of competing industries 
and competing companies. 

Another thing I would do would be 
to serve diligently to make my com- 
pany management intelligently articu- 
late in helping the general public com- 
prehend the blessings of democracy— 
to the end that we can preserve all of 
the good things and eliminate all of 
the bad things in our system of pri- 
vate enterprise and free competition. 

Here and there we notice signs in- 
dicating that the general public is 
beginning to glimpse the importance 
of the machine which in some quar- 
ters was so recently condemned. Mil- 
lions of workers eating, dressing, and 
sleeping well for the first time in a 
decade begin to get a slight apprecia- 
tion of its value as they sense its rela- 
tion to victory. I trust our depression 
experience convinced us that you 
can’t teach even kindergarten eco- 
nomics to an unemployed man who 
has a wife and three kids at home 
crying for something to eat. Simple 
mathematics don’t stifle hunger. But 
today he’s well fed and now is the 
time to improve his understanding. 
Now is the time to educate him, our- 
selves, our bosses, and the general pub- 
lic on the social significance of tech- 
nological progress. Now is the time 
to burn deep into the minds of every- 
body that our standard of living de- 
pends on ever-increasing efficiency in 
the production, transportation, and 
sale of ships, shoes, and ceiling wax— 
and cabbages. If we advertising men 
don’t grab ahold of this idea and go 
to town with it, if we wait for an- 
other depression with its unemploy- 
ment, breadlines, riots, slow-downs, 
sit-downs, and doles for not raisi 
cotton and pigs—we’re sunk! 


. . . . 

The inter-industry war that v 
follow immediately on the heels of ¢! 
international war is going to produ 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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NIAA survey shows only four per cent of companies 
have committees devoted solely to postwar planning 


Report on Posiwar Planning Activity 


@ THIS IS scheduled to give you a 
general idea of the results of the 
Postwar Planning Survey recently 
conducted by the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 

Postwar planning is a vitally im- 
portant subject. It’s a mighty big 
subject—second only in importance 
to the main job of winning the war. 
Most of us take the logical attitude 
that this main job is so pressing, so 
absorbing and so tough that postwar 
planning is simply not to be consid- 
ered a possibility at this time. 

This is essentially true, but winning 
this war means winning the peace, 
too. Planning of some kind must be 
done—as much of it now as we can 
accomplish — because when victory 
comes there will be no more time 
available for catch-as-catch-can plan- 
ning for peacetime than there has been 
for catch-as-catch-can planning to 
win the war. 

We are supposed to be a fairly im- 
aginative and progressive group, and 
we are, all of us, intimately concerned 
with the kind of planning which 
comes under the head of postwar 
plans. We should have some evidence 
of progress along these lines, for even 
though we have been formally at war 
only since Dec. 7, the impact of the 
War On our activities has had effect 
tor a much longer period. 
low’re we doing? Well, if the 
questionnaires we have received on 
question of postwar planning are 
any indication, we are making prog- 
ress—but slowly. 


1 the basis of the questionnaires 
answered, only twenty-six per cent of 
the firms included in NIAA member- 
ship have any kind of a planning 
committee. Two per cent of the to- 
ive planning committees devot- 
ing heir attention to current—or war 
Provlems. Twenty per cent have 

in address before the War Con- 


of the National Industria! Adver- 
\ssociation, Atlantic City, June 29- 


By W. B. SPOONER, JR. 
Spooner & Kriegel, New York 


committees devoted to current and 
postwar problems. Four per cent have 
committees devoted to postwar prob- 
lems only. 

Thirty-seven per cent have no for- 
mal committees at work, but in some 
way or other recognize the importance 
of current and postwar problems. In 
these cases an individual or group of 
individuals gives varying degrees of 
attention to these problems. But since 
there is no formal committee, no set 
meeting dates and no organized means 
of passing on ideas for further study 
or action, you can see that all you 
have in this group are men who know 
the problem is serious and who try 
to give it what attention they can in 
times when every hour must see ac- 
complishments which formerly took 
many many hours under easy peace- 
time conditions. 

Fifty-eight per cent have no com- 
mittees and no formal setup for the 
problem. Most of those who reported 
no committee also showed consider- 





W. B. SPOONER, JR. 


“Your file of postwar ideas can be alive 
... don’t just file ’em and forget them... 
look at them regularly and think about 
them lots, until they begin to crystallize 
into definite possibilities.” 
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able interest in what organized com- 
mittees are doing. 

Note, however, that in the twenty 
per cent who have committees devot- 
ed to current and postwar problems, 
analysis clearly shows that such com- 
mittees are almost completely over- 
whelmed by the immediate problems 
of war activities. You can safely as- 
sume that at least eighteen per cent 
of this twenty per cent are war plan- 
ning committees. After all, anyone 
who has a war planning job to do on 
a planning committee simply has not 
time for much postwar thinking. 

So we are limited in discussing 
postwar planning activities to the 
four per cent who have specific post- 
war planning committees, plus a frac- 
tion of those who have committees 
which combine current and postwar 
planning. 

However, except for objectives, I 
should point out here that the make- 
up, personnel, and executive direction 
of the postwar planning committees 
comprising this four per cent are not 
materially different from those han- 
dling current, and current and post- 
war planning. The data given here 
will apply in general to all these com- 
mittees. 

First, what about the size of the 
companies involved? Does the large 
organization tend to show more ac- 
tivity along these lines than the small 
one? Yes. About fifty per cent of 
the companies having postwar plan- 
ning committees are large organiza- 
tions. Thirty per cent are medium 
sized, and twenty per cent are small 
companies. Obviously the larger com- 
pany has a better opportunity to set 
up such committees, simply because 
of available personnel. 

What types of industries are repre- 
sented? Here we have a surprising 
trend. Of all companies with post- 
war planning committees, sixty per 
cent are in the machinery and metal 
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Getting a whiff of salt air on the boardwalk at Atlantic City just before addressing the NIAA 
War Conference, Eugene Casey, special executive assistant to President Roosevelt, second 
from right, takes a stroll with R. P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, a NIAA 
past-president; Kenneth W. Bailey, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., conference 
chairman; and Herbert V. Mercready, Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J., presi- 
dent-elect. Unofficial Washington expects the war to last twenty-seven months, said Mr. Casey 


products group. The balance is made 
up of a wide variety of industries, 
including paper, radio, chemicals, 
plastics, air conditioning and many 
other individual fields, none of which 
dominates the others. This tends to 
indicate there is a general lack of 
appreciation of the need for planning 
among practically all industries ex- 
cept those included in the machinery 
and metal products groups. 

What is the make-up of these com- 
mittees? Here we come to some very 
interesting slants. Dominating these 
committees is the sales function. In 
other words, you are sure to find the 
vice-president in charge of sales, or 
the sales manager on practically every 
one of these committees. The next 
most usual member is the research 
director or a qualified member of the 
research staff. But while you can 
count on the sales manager being on 
practically every committee, the other 
titles mentioned here are not in that 
category. The research man will be 
on each two out of three committees. 
The production man—whether he be 
the superintendent, the plant manager 
or a qualified representative of the 
production phase of the business—is 
rarer than the research man, appear- 
ing on every other committee. 

General management is about as 
prevalent as the research staff, on two 
out of three committees. And there is 
development 
By devel- 


individuals 


occasional mention of 
men. under various titles. 
opment men, we mean 


who are specifically responsible for 
new designs or new ideas, either as 
members of the research staff, the pro- 
duction staff or the executive staff. 
They are immediately concerned with 


product development. 
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There are many titles which ap- 
pear sporadically on the list of com- 
mittee members such as chief engi- 
neer, purchasing agent, export man- 
ager, field promotion manager, sales 
statistician, designer, art director and 
the like. 

Advertising manager? Sales pro- 
motion Yes—they are 
there, but in the same sporadic group 


manager? 


just outlined. 

It would seem that in general the 
advertising and sales promotion man 
is not putting himself forward on this 
planning problem as_ he 


Certainly his recognition by 


postwar 
should. 
management in the formation of these 
committees is not what it should be. 

Who heads these committees? Over- 
whelmingly the sales manager or 
vice-president in charge of sales. In 
next position are presidents or exec- 
utive vice-presidents, while other ex- 
ecutives, such as vice-presidents in 
charge of research and development, 
general managers, advertising and sales 
promotion managers are rare as heads 
of committees. 

One might ask right here how 
much time any management execu- 
tive is able to give to the problems 
posed by postwar planning at this 
stage of the war. It is understand- 
able that the sales executive has some 
time, unless war pressure has pushed 
him far over into other work related 
to war efforts. For that matter, even 
the research and development man, 
unless specifically 


put on postwar 


planning as a major function, is 
needed far too much on war develop- 
ment to give much time to postwar 
ideas. 

How often does the 


meet? In many respects this question 


committee 


determines the extent of the actual 
effort on postwar planning. Ove 
forty per cent of the committees re 
ported have no set meeting scheduk 
but are called together when deemed 
necessary by the head of the commit 
tee. I submit that such a plan for 
postwar thinking cannot be regard 
ed as effective, to put it mildly. Ii 
consistent planning is intended, con- 
sistent meetings are essential. 

About twenty-five per cent meet 
oftener than once a month, most of 
them weekly. Another twenty-five 
per cent meet every month or six 
weeks, most of them monthly. About 
ten per cent meet every other month. 

I am not going on record as rec- 
ommending frequency of meetings, 
but it would seem logical to suppose 
that once a month should be the min- 
imum, if any constructive work with 
real continuity is to be achieved. 

What executive slant tends to con- 
trol the thinking of the committee? 
As indicated by the heads of commit- 
tees, but specifically answered as 
above, the sales slant dominates the 
picture, with general management 
next, and sales promotion, as distinct 
from straight selling, receiving casual 
mention. 

Equally casual was the combination 
slant of sales and research—which to 
my mind offers the most logical sug- 
gestion of the lot. But I am disturbed 
by the lack of any mention of the 
production man in this phase of the 
picture. It should need no laboring 
of the point to insist that postwar, 
like any other planning is a combina- 
tion effort in which the experience 
and thinking of sales, research, and 
production are vitally essential. Top 
management may or may not be there, 
depending on the kind of management 
involved, because studies and investi- 
gations can be made and plans set up 
for final approvement of top manage- 
ment without any absolute necessity 
of their being in the picture up to 
that point. Some top management 
would make effective work impossi- 
ble. Other types would greatly im- 
prove the efficiency of the committee. 
But if proper consideration is not 
given to research and production 
well as sales, planning is apt to 
largely compounded of wishful thi: 
ing—or at least of purposeful drean 
ing—all of which is some distar 
from practical planning. 

What have these committees 
complished? This is dangerous grou 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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By JOHN H. MORSE 


Chief, Division of Commercial and Economic Information 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


hy Department of Commence Believes 
in Wartime Advertising 


Sees advertising as indispensable to functioning of 
free enterprise and creation of high standard of living 


@ IT HAS seemed to us that for 
some time there has been a great 
tendency on the part of many adver- 
tising people, and part of the press, 
to find a hidden meaning or a bar- 
sinister attack on advertising in every 
move that is made to mobilize the 
country effectively to win a war 
which so far we have not been 
winning. 

Here is one of many in the past 
Week before last a 
booklet came to my desk. It is an 
excellent job of cataloging the ways 
in which advertising can aid war 
work. Yet it contains this broad 


few months. 


statement, “For many. months gov- 
ernment spokesmen have challenged 
advertising’s economic value.” 

| can only believe that reading is 
a lost art in some places. I can not 
recall any period of similar length 
when so many government officials 
have expressed their belief in the value 
ot advertising, as have during the past 
year. You will find some folks in 
government who do not believe in 
advertising. That is not strange. I 
remember meeting some tough old 
tycoons in business who expressed 


themselves, both profanely and pro- 


tuse'y as holding the same, shall we 
Say misguided, notions. At least we 
thought they were misguided when 


we picked up our presentations and 
wen’ home without the order. 

Beng for or against advertising as 

4 major factor behind the creation of 

Our righ standard of living, is one 

thi: Being for or against certain 

in address before the War Con- 


f the National Industrial Adver- 
\ssociation, Atlantic City, June 29- 


advertising practices or features is 
another. Too often an objection to a 
part is puffed up in transmission to a 
condemnation to the whole. ._1 know 
that I would not agree with, or try to 
defend every campaign, every adver- 
tisement, every radio program or com- 
mercial. I doubt if any of you would 
go that far. 

That doesn’t make you or me ene- 
mies of advertising. Yet most of the 
arguments about advertising which 
I’ve heard in Washington, have 
proved to concern dislike for some 
particular phase or practice of adver- 
tising, not of principle. 

There is another thing which may 
have helped to build up this mis- 
taken idea of a universal aversion to 
advertising in Washington. Specu- 





JOHN H. MORSE 


“By keeping up your advertising, you 
not only convey vital information swiftly 
and accurately to those who can make 
immediate use of it . you also keep 
open the roads of swift communication to 
the far corners of industry and of the 
nation.” 
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lative campaigns have been brought 
there, in large number. Some good; 
some not so good. Sometimes to the 
right place; more often to the wrong 
one. Because they were not sold on 
one call, government was reported to 
be “agin advertising.” But I doubt 
if many of the media or agency men 
here have sold, or the industry men 
have bought, space or plans for a 
complete campaign on every first 
call. 

What are the facts today, as best 
one can get at the facts? Your gov- 
ernment is using more space and time, 
paid or donated, than ever before. 
More and larger campaigns in codp- 
eration with advertisers are in the 
works. There is close codperation be- 
tween advertisers and government 
that is functioning more smoothly 
day by day. 

Why does the Department of Com- 
merce believe in wartime advertis- 
ing? First, because it believes in 
advertising as indispensable to the 
functioning of free enterprise and the 
creation of a high standard of living. 

It believes that the tremendous 
share that advertising has played in 
the economic growth of this nation 
has been largely overlooked by those 
who study, dissect and analyze the 
American economy, and seek to out- 
line future development by project- 
ing the figures of the past. 


Look at it this way. We are ac- 
customed to talking and _ hearing 
about something called “normal” de- 
mand. The word appears on charts 
that businesses and that economists 
delight in. We measure the ups and 
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downs of commerce by means of it. 

But almost all of us overlook the 
fact that since 1880, the only normal 
demand in this nation has been a 
stimulated demand, a demand stimu- 
lated by advertising to a very large 
extent because carried 
news and information of goods to 
great numbers of people quickly and 
repeatedly. 

Why do I pick 1880? It happens 
to be the first year that advertising 
expenditures in the United States are 
shown for the calendar year. You'll 
find these figures in your copy of the 
“Economic Effects of Advertising,” 
by Neil Borden, page 48. 


Advertising expenditures for 1880 


advertising 


were seventy-eight cents per capita. 
These rose steadily until 1914 when 
they amounted to $2.23 per capita. 
The year after the war, they jumped 
to almost twice that of 1914, $5.03 
I submit that no one can 
fairly examine the postwar period 
after the first World War without 
making the most generous allowance 
for the effect which that double shot 
of stimulation of demand had on 
keeping the wheels turning. On up 
went the per capita expenditures until 
they topped at $9.02 in 1929, sliding 
off afterward. 

Give due allowance to all other 


per person. 


factors influencing national growth 
that any economist lists, yet it is cer- 
tain that the normal demand in this 
nation has been a stimulated demand 
for generations. It is an integral part 
It must not be cut 
out of it now, but turned to the stim- 


of our economy. 


ulation of production and conserva- 
tion through informative advertising. 

It is unnecessary to define our be- 
lief in advertising in terms of all the 
things which it can do in the war. 
The trade press has published such 
excellent lists of how advertising can 
be used that I do not need to dupli- 
cate them. You have been making 
exceptionally effective use of many 
of them. 


One thing is essential: That each 
use of advertising do just as much as 
it can to help get us out of the fix 
we are in. That such use also keeps 
your name and trade mark alive is all 
bonus: extra-value that will help you 
when the last shot is fired and we 
head into a postwar period, which we 
must manage far better than we did 
the last one. 

By keeping up your advertising, 
you not only convey vital informa- 
tion swiftly and accurately to those 
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Jesse Jones 
Congratulates NIAA 


June 30, 1942. 
Dear Mr. Mercready: 

I congratulate the members of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation on the job which you have 
done, are doing, and we are sure will 
continue to do, in proving the many 
values of advertising to a free nation 
fighting to maintain its freedom 

If there were no other reasons why 
the Department of Commerce believes 
in advertising—the contributions to 
speeding war work, which the great 
commercial information industry of the 
country is making, would be sufficient 
explanation for our faith in this essen- 
tial ingredient of a free society. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jesse H. Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
Mr. Herb Mercready, 
Acting President, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, 


Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 











who can make immediate use of it. 
You not only maintain the priceless 
good will it has taken yoi so long and 
cost you so much to build. You also 
keep open the roads of swift com- 
munication to the far corners of in- 
dustry and of the nation. Advertis- 
ing has never yet received the credit 
which is its due for the part which 
it has played in the growth and 
maintenance of our free press and free 
radio. 

Our belief in the value of adver- 
tising in wartime carries into the 
peace period with the same unbroken 
continuity which 
should have to be most effective. 

It is both early and late for post- 
war planning. Early, in the sense 
that the foundations for postwar plan- 
ning cannot be clearly seen in the 
flame-flecked, blood-drenched  dark- 
ness ahead of us. Not too early, how- 
ever, to be outlining various sets of 


your campaigns 


possible conditions, and drawing up 
tentative plans to meet each set. 
Every such attempt is valuable train- 
ing for the swift drafting of detailed 
plans when we know on what we can 
build. 

It is late, but not too late to begin 
to look upon the postwar period as 
the greatest opportunity business has 
ever had, an opportunity to play with 
a production plant bigger and better 
than the wildest dreams of any vi- 
sionary, in a market hungrier than we 
have known before in our lifetime. 

Eric Johnston, the new president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
said the other day, “The key point of 





my program is that agriculture, labor, 
business and government all have the 
same fundamental interests. Th: 
problems facing the country after th: 
war will be so big that no one of then 
will be able to handle it alone.” 

The common denominator of all th: 
people is their status as customers fo: 
each other’s goods and services. Let’s 
look at the problem of agriculture 
as an opportunity to make farmers 
better customers of business. Look 
at the men you employ with the idea 
of making them better customers of 
other businesses. Look at everyone 

. doctor, baker, teacher, 
keeper, even government employes, 
with that thought in mind, “How 
can we make everybody better cus- 
tomers of each other?” The answer 
lies in higher incomes to more people 
and lower prices, or a mixture of both. 

How to do it? Begin by looking 
at every phase of your own business 
from the viewpoint of doing it bet- 
ter in order to create more customers 
from your own ranks. Hold no old 
operation sacred. None will be if we 
do not win the war. None will be 
very long if we do not win the peace. 
You can begin with the shortcuts 
and savings which you learn on war 
work. Their adaptation to civilian 
production may mean real cost-cut- 
ting. Then question every practice, 
accounting, financing, selling, adver- 
tising, etc. Ask “Is that the best 
we can do? Can’t we find a better 
way?” Postwar plans that will work 
will come from such hard thinking 
by thousands of people, not from some 
master minds, just as the plans that 
work today to bring food from the 
ends of the nation to our table when 
we are hungry, are the result of hard 
thinking and planning on the part of 
many people. 

And the plans will have to be ones 
which American minds will accept. 
Anyone who recalls the revolt against 
prohibition knows what it means to 
try to shove unwanted social reform 
down American throats. But the 
plans of business must be made to 
work—or someone else will be given 
the chance to make new pians. 


store- 


It is early, but not too early, ‘0 
put some of your ideas of postwar 
planning to work. Here is one wh 
is already proving workable, even 
it isn’t called a postwar plan. It 
called the “Small Town Manual 
Community Action,” prepared in 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic C 
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LIEUT. RICHARD P. POWELL 


“You won't be stopped or discouraged 
by the problems you face, because this is 
ca . . and it’s your war, from Pearl 
Harbor until they blow taps for the Avis.” 


@ THE POLICIES of the War De- 
partment Bureau of Public Relations, 
with reference to the use of Army or 
war activity themes in commercial ad- 
vertising, were not hastily thrown to- 
gether overnight. 

Back of these policies are many 
United States statutes. One of these, 
and most important, is the Espionage 
Act, which sets up certain penalties for 
obtaining or seeking to obtain informa- 
tion of military or naval importance, 
where the intent is to use such infor- 
mation to injure the United States. 

There are many other statutes. As 
examples, here are two of them: An 
Act of June 29, 1932, prohibits the 
reproduction in any manner, by manu- 
facture, printing, or other means, of 
insignia of the Army except when and 
as authorized under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War. An Act of June 3, 1916, pro- 
hibits any enlisted man in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps from engaging 
in any pursuit, business, or perform- 
ance in civil life which interferes with 
the customary employment of civilians. 

Army Regulations also form the basis 
for some of the policies with reference 
to commercial advertising. For exam- 
le, Army Regulation 600-10 states 


hat Army officers must not use or per- 
mit to be used their military titles in 
connection with commercial enterprises 
of any kind. 

These, then, are a few of the laws 
and Army regulations which form the 
basis for advertising policy. The actual 
efect of such laws and regulations on 
po.cy will be discussed a little later, 
in detail. 


How the Bureau Operates 
le review of commercial advertis- 


an address before the War Con- 
of the National Industrial Adver- 
Association, Atlantic City, June 29- 
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By LIEUT. RICHARD P. POWELL 


War Department Bureau of Public Relations 


War Department Policy 
Cu Aduertising 


A review of regulations and procedures to guide ad- 
vertisers in the preparation of copy and photographs 


ing featuring the Army or war activity 
is the responsibility of the War De- 
partment Bureau of Public Relations. 
Advertising to be submitted for review 
may be sent merely to the War De- 
partment Bureau of Public Relations, 
Washington, D. C. Many advertisers, 
however, have become accustomed to 
sending their material to one branch or 
another of the War Department and 
this method may be continued at the 
option of the advertiser. 

You might be interested in know- 
ing what happens to your advertise- 
ment after it is received. In the first 
place it is handled as quickly as pos- 
sible. The Bureau is very familiar 
with the problems of advertisers, and 
understands that magazine and news- 
paper closing dates cannot be delayed. 
The advertising business was a wild 
enough race against time even before 
wartime review became necessary. 

Whenever possible, the Bureau _re- 
views your advertisement and gets 
out a letter to you within twenty- 
four hours after receipt. In many 
cases in which extra speed is requested, 
a collect telegram is sent within an 
hour after the advertisement has been 
received. 

That applies, however, only to ad- 
vertisements which are not of a tech- 
nical nature. If the advertisement goes 
into detail in describing a new process 
or product, or if it contains technical 
illustrations or photographs of, for ex- 
ample, a production line, it must be 
referred for review and recommenda- 
tion to the appropriate department. 
No one man in the Army can look 
at all the advertisements submitted 
and say whether those advertisements 
contain information which should not 
be released. A technical advertise- 
ment must be referred to Ordnance, 
or to the Army Air Forces, or to the 
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Signal Corps, or the Quartermaster 
Corps, or to an expert in some other 
specialized field, for review and rec- 
ommendation. When this has to be 
done, several days may elapse before 
a reply can be made to the adver- 
tiser. This fact ought to be taken 
into consideration when submitting 
material for review. 

This brings up a question which is 
often asked: Why can’t our adver- 
tisements be reviewed and released for 
publication by local Army officers? 
Why do we have to send the mate- 
rial all the way to Washington? If 
it is true that no one man in the War 
Department knows all the technical 
answers, it is even more true that no 
one man in the field knows all the 
answers. Public relations officers in 
the field have many duties not con- 
nected with review of advertising, and 
therefore have no time to become ex- 
perts even in the general problems of 
review. In the War Department Bu- 
reau of Public Relations, it is possi- 
ble to assign certain officers to con- 
centrate on a specialty like advertis- 
ing review. The public relations off- 
cer in the field is qualified to advise 
you along general lines, and to handle 
local matters, but not to release for 
publication material which will have 
wide circulation. 


Information for the Enemy 


The major problem in the review of 
advertising is to avoid giving infor- 
mation of value to the enemy. Theo- 
retically, of course, almost any infor- 
mation from a country at war is of 
value to the enemy, and should not 
be released. But we aren’t fighting a 
theoretical war. This country is fight- 
ing a total war which reaches far be- 
hind battle lines into the field of psy- 
chology and morale. Therefore, it is 
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One of the largest delegations af women to attend an NIAA conference was present at the 


Atlantic City War Conference. 


Here is just part of the group as it assembled before 


departing for a shore dinner. Gladys V. Corbett, advertising manager, Driver-Harris Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J., front center in white dress, was chairman of the women's group 


ot ten proper to release information 


which, while of some value to the 
enemy, is of greater value in main- 
taining and improving home morale. 

Here is one way in which common 
sense is applied. Much information 
may be released locally which cannot 
be given state-wide or national cir- 
culation. If there is an airplane plant 
in a certain town, nearby residents 
know a lot about it and therefore the 
local release of some information may 
be permitted. However, people in the 
next state may know little about the 
plant, and people in the nation as a 
whole may know nothing about the 


plant. Therefore statewide or na- 
tional release of information about the 
plant is not permitted. 

You may say that a spy or sabo 
teur could move into the town and 
find out a great deal about the plant. 
So he could. But there are a great 
many towns in this country engaged 
in war work, to say nothing of cities. 
It would take a great many spies or 
saboteurs, and a very complicated or- 
ganization, to assemble a real picture 
of American war activity. 

And right there you have the com- 
mon-sense 


principle of making the 


enemy work hard, and take grave 


risks, to assemble information. It 
might be very difhcult to trap one 
spy, if he could operate alone and sit 
in an apartment in New York City 
getting all the information he wants 
from national magazines, from news- 
papers of large circulation, from radio, 


and from other national media. But, 
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if the enemy has to have a compli- 
cated organization all over the coun- 
try to collect information, the chance 
of trapping somebody in the ring is 
increased with every additional mem- 
ber. And, with one member of an 
organization caught, it might be pos- 
sible to crack the whole organization. 

Therefore, in any of your adver- 
tisements in national media, it is nec- 
essary to guard against the enemy’s 
work by presenting him with col- 


lected information. He wants to 
know the size of your plant and the 
because that 


will give him a clue to production. 


number of employes, 
He wants to know the location of 
your plant, for possible use in raids 
of sabotage. 

Therefore, under current policy, 


release for publication cannot be 
granted for such information. You 
may identify your company’s home 
manufacturing plant but no others, 
on the assumption that your home 
plant has been well known for years 
but that other plants may have been 
built either since Pearl Harbor or 
during the national defense period. In 
some few cases, where a company has 
operated several plants for a number 
of years, permission has been granted 
to name them in_ advertisements. 
However, a special application to the 
Under Secretary of War would be 


necessary to obtain such permission. 


Production Information 


Information about your products 


must also be carefully sifted to elim- 
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inate data of value to the enemy. You 
will increase public morale no more 
by announcing that you are making 
ninety-six 155-millimeter howitzers 
per week than if you announce that 
you have beaten your scheduled pro 
duction of guns by 100 per cent. Fig- 
ures or data about the nature or prog- 
ress of your war production are re- 
stricted. 

Sometimes, quite unconsciously, a 
company reveals such infomation. A 
recent advertisement, submitted fo: 
review, contained two figures which, 
if put side by side and analyzed, re 
vealed exactly how many airplanes a 
certain producing _ pe! 
month. These two figures were wide 


plant was 


ly separated in the copy of the ad- 
vertisement, and neither the company 
nor the advertising agency had 
thought what might happen if the 
figures were compared. One part of 
the advertisement announced that the 
company had supplied such-and-such 
an aircraft plant with so many thou- 
sand feet of wire in the past month, 
and the other part of the advertise- 
ment mentioned that certain bombers 
use so many thousand feet of wire per 
bomber. (By the way, to avoid creat- 
ing embarrassment, the facts have 
been changed around in giving you 
this illustration, and the advertise- 
ment actually was concerned with a 
different product than wire.) 

Another policy is to the effect that 
prime contractors must not reveal the 
names of subcontractors, nor may 
subcontractors reveal the names of the 
prime contractors. This is to pre- 
vent the enemy from establishing the 
exact chain of production of any ar- 
ticle, so that he could discover by 
analysis the best place to attack the 
chain by raids or sabotage to disrupt 
production all along the line. A sub- 
contractor may state that he is mak- 
ing guns for airplanes, but not that 
he is making 20-millimeter cannons 
for Bell Airacobras. 

Once again, there are a few ex- 
ceptions here to conform with com 
mon sense. Long before this country) 
entered the war, it was common 
knowledge that, for instance, Buick 
was making Pratt and Whitney « 
gines for use in certain airplanes, and 
so it would have been useless to h 
restricted wartime re-publication 
that information. 


Product Application 


In addition to information ab 
his own company, the advertiser of 
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mes into possession of information 
out other war activities. Some- 
nes he wants to use that informa- 
tion in his advertisements, not realiz- 
ing its importance. Not very long 
eo a company which makes con- 

uction equipment sold a machine to 

foreign company, and detailed a 
service engineer to the foreign com- 
pany for demonstration and training 
purposes. The engineer, in all inno- 
cence, aimed a small pocket camera 
it the new machine at work in the 
foreign country, and came back with 
a beautiful set of photographs of new 
and secret airfields under construc- 


tion. 


It is pleasant to report that the 
service engineer’s Company quite prop- 
erly submitted the photographs for 
review when it decided to use them 
in advertising to. illustrate its product 
it work, and so the photographs 
weren’t published. No harm was 
done, and the discussion of the mat- 
ter between the Pictorial Branch and 
the company was on a very friendly 
and codperative basis. This case is 
mentioned to illustrate the importance 


and necessity ot advertising review. 


In wartime, information may 
change from releasable to restricted, 
or vice versa, as conditions change. 
Aerial views of points of military im- 
portance are restricted, in spite of the 
fact that somewhat similar views may 
have been published in peacetime. An 
aerial photograph of a city, for ex- 
ample, may have been released be- 
fore the war but cannot now be re- 
leased for national publication. Per- 
haps the enemy already has the aerial 
view, but the War Department Bu- 
reau of Public Relations cannot make 


any such dangerous assumption. 


rhe case of gliders provides an ex- 
ample of information which was re- 
stricted until recently. Then it was 
decided that it was more important 
to arouse public interest in gliders, 
and to increase the recruiting of ap- 
plicants for glider training, than to 
prevent the enemy from knowing that 
the Army was developing that branch 


ot the service. 
Army Does Not Indorse Products 


i¢ policy which is worth remem- 
bering is that the Army does not in- 


dorse, select, choose, or prefer any 
Pro‘uct over like products of com- 
Pet ors. More advertisements are re- 
vise’ because of this policy than for 
any other. It is, of course, a minor 
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Twenty-six Canadian members of the NIAA attended the War Conference at Atlantic City 
last month. The camera man caught this group in the "Canadian Club,"’ which was estab- 
lished for them et Hotel Traymore: Seated, William Wright, Norris-Patterson, Ltd., Montreal; 
John O. Pitt, Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd., Montreal; G. J. Samson, Canada 
Cement Company, Ltd., Montreal; Arthur L. Griffiths, Cockfield Brown and Company, Ltd., 
Montreal; Ivan Steven, “Canadian Industrial Equipment News," Gardenvale, Que.; standing, 
Charles F. Davis, Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Lachine, Que.; R. C. Rowe, “Canadian 
Mining Journa!,"" Gardenvale; Kenneth J. McArdle, “Canadian Business,’ Montreal; William 
A. Bates, Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal; A. P. Darcel, Crane, Limited, Montreal 
(president, Montreal Chapter); L. R. Hicks, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
past-president of the Toronto Chapter which was host to the annual conference last year 


revision, but if the plate of the ad- 
vertisement has already been made, 
even minor changes may create awk- 
ward delays. 

It is understandable that executives 
of a company which is making prod- 
ucts for the Army should feel that 
their company has been singled out 
because of the superior merit of its 
products, and it is understandable 
that company executives want to tell 
the public about it. Nonetheless, even 
in cases in which the product may 
have been singled out, it would not 
be good policy for the Army to per- 
mit any such inference to be pub- 
lished. As a matter of fact, in many 
cases the Army may not have selected 
the product for superior merits. The 
contracts may have been given to the 
company because it could deliver the 
product in a shorter time than a com- 
petitor. The contract may have been 
awarded for geographic or strategic 
reasons, because of a desire to build up 
production in a desirable area. 

Therefore, in discussing products 
supplied directly to the Army, adver- 
tisements should merely state that the 
Army uses products, or that certain 
products meet Army specifications. 
Use of Military Titles 

In recent weeks a new angle of this 
problem has appeared. Ordinarily, as 
has been pointed out previously, Army 
officers may not use or permit to be 
used their military titles in connec- 
tion with.commercial enterprises of 
any kind. But in recent weeks a 
number of telegrams have been sent 


to war production plant workers by 
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high-ranking Army officers, congratu- 
lating the workers on efforts which 
made possible such feats as the bomb- 
ing of Japanese cities in April by the 
B-25s led by General Doolittle. 

These telegrams were sent for mo- 
rale purposes only, and were ad- 
dressed to the workers in various 
plants, not to the companies them- 
selves. 

Following receipt of the telegrams, 
there became evident the spirit of en- 
terprise which is characteristic of 
American industry in any field. Per- 
mission was first asked, and granted, 
for enlargements of the telegrams to 
be placed on plant bulletin boards. 
Then permission was asked, and grant- 
ed, to display the enlarged telegrams 
on billboards outside the plants. Per- 
mission was asked, and granted, to re- 
lease local news stories about the tele- 
grams. Then permission was asked 
to use the telegrams in national ad- 
vertising. 

At that point it became evident 
that the original purpose of the tele- 
grams had been forgotten. Policy 
was worked out to the effect that 
such congratulatory messages from 
general officers might only be circu- 
lated among plant workers and stock- 
holders, and not in any way which 
might aid in the sale of the product 
to the general public. In one of the 
few cases in which release for na- 
tional publication was given, the com- 
pany concerned, North American Avi- 
ation, had nothing to offer for sale 
to the public, inasmuch as the priori- 
ties on B-25 bombers are rather strict 
at present. In_ general, therefore, 
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A New York group listening to Eugene Casey, special executive assistant to President Roose- 
velt, broadcast at the first luncheon session of the NIAA War Conference: W. J. Osborn, 
Keeney Publishing Company; Malcolm Davis, “Banking”; Harold Bates, Johns-Manville; 
Thomas Tredwell, “Architectural Record"; R. V. Sawhill, “Domestic Engineering”; W. B. 
Spooner, Jr., Spooner & Kriegel; Fergus McKeever, “Institutions Magazine"; W. B. Littel, 
Littel-Murray-Barnhill, Inc.; and George H. Thompson, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia 


such telegrams may not be publicized 
in any manner which might bring 
commercial advantage to the com- 
pany, because this would be contrary 
both to Army Regulations and to the 
spirit in which the messages were 
sent. 

It might be worth while to clear 
up a minor point while on this sub- 
ject. Some companies and agencies 
have been under the impression that 
the War Department approves adver- 
tisements, and have wished to state 
that fact in the advertisement. Once 
again, approval is a word to be avoid- 
ed. The War Department Bureau of 
Public Relations releases an adver- 
tisement for publication, and neither 
approves nor disapproves. If should 
not be stated in an advertisement that 
it has been released for publication, 
since the fact of publication is evi- 
dence of that. 


Bring No Discredit on the Army 


A third 
deals with the policy that no adver- 


major branch of policy 
tisement may be released for publica- 
tion which would tend to bring dis- 
credit upon the Army. It would be 
hard to find anyone to disagree with 
that policy, for which the reasons are 
obvious. Very few major violations 
minor deviations 
Most of 
them are so minor that the adver- 


are observed, but 


appear rather frequently. 


tiser may sometimes wonder why any 
little 
point, such as improper uniforms, in- 


disturbance is made about a 
correct insignia, or the like. 

It may seem like a minor point to 
the advertiser, but it is a major point 
to men in uniform who are fiercely 
proud of the traditions they are 
pledged to uphold. Not long ago, a 
national advertiser published an ad- 
vertisement showing a soldier salut- 
ing with a cigarette in his right hand. 
That company is still receiving angry 
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letters of protest from officers and 
men in the Army. The salute is a 
mark of recognition and of honor ex- 
changed between military and naval 
personnel. When given limply, or in- 
correctly, such as with a cigarette in 
the saluting hand, it becomes a par- 
ody. 

The same thing applies to insignia. 
Any officer or man in the service 
knows how the insignia of his coun- 
try, arm or service, and unit, are to 
be worn. He will resent any improper 
use of his insignia. Decorations are, 
of course, held in the highest honor. 
Napoleon said, in talking about deco- 
“With these ribbons a man 
can carve an empire.” Men fight and 
die for such symbols, and therefore 
it is important that the advertiser use 
them with due consideration. 

You will remember that a United 
States statute forbids the reproduc- 
tion of insignia in any form except 


rations, 


under such regulations as, in the case 
of Army insignia, the Secretary of 
War may prescribe. Use of insignia 
in advertisements will be permitted in 
general, when the purpose is to inform 
the public of the meaning of the in- 
signia, rather than merely to attract 
attention to a product advertised. 


Hero Policy 


General MacArthur’s achievements 
in the Philippines, and later in Aus- 
tralia, created a wave of hero worship 
in the United States. Photographs 
and pictures of him came into tre- 
mendous demand. And as in any case 
in which a man becomes famous, there 
were many attempts to exploit Gen- 
eral MacArthur for commercial pur- 
poses. Some rose from a sincere de- 
sire to honor him, dthers were straight 
commercial exploitation. 

The War Department Bureau of 
Public Relations has published a pol- 


icy sheet with reference to the use of 





photographs or representations ot 
Army heroes of the present war. In 
general, this policy permits no com 
mercial exploitation. Photographs, pic 
tures and plaques of war heroes maj 
be sold as such, and not in connec 
tion with the sale of any other mer 
chandise. They may not be used a 
give-aways. They may be used & 
dramatize posters for war bonds, th 
Red Cross, and the like, but without 
the use of a credit line. 

This is not an arbitrary policy. 
Some states have laws forbidding the 
exploitation of a person without au- 
thorization. The subjects of exploi 
tation, if alive, or their heirs, if the 
subjects are dead, have well-founded 
legal grounds for objecting. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Trade Commission 
will take cognizance of cases of un- 


exploitation that come 


authorized 
within its jurisdiction, and is pre- 
pared to take appropriate action if it 
is deemed necessary. 


Photograph Regulations 


One of the knottiest problems, in 
wartime advertising, relates to the use 
of photographs. In the office of the 
Chief of the Pictorial Branch of the 
Bureau of Public Relations, Col. W. 
M. Wright, Jr., is a plaque carrying 
the phrase: “One picture is worth ten 
thousand words.” That ancient Chi- 
nese phrase is probably familiar to 
everyone here. You know the im- 
portance of photographs and pictures 
in advertisements. You want to use 
as much art as possible in your adver- 
tisements. And yet, in wartime, great 
care must be taken in obtaining and 
publishing photographs on any sub- 
ject of military importance. 

All photographs pertaining to the 
Army intended for national publica- 
tion are subject to review by the Bu- 
reau of Public Relations. In general, 
photographs taken in a plant must 
not reveal its size, or restricted in- 
formation about its products. Per- 
haps the most common error made in 
taking war production plant photo- 
graphs is in allowing restricted sub- 
jects to show in the background. This 
can usually be avoided with little 
preparation, thereby eliminating the 
necessity of either retouching 
photograph or of taking a new © 

Requests to take photographs 
plants other than your own, and 
quests to take photographs of j 
products in service with the Arr 
are handled through the Bureau. | 
request is judged on its own me! 
Permission, when granted by the 
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eau of Public Relations, will be sub- 
-t to the discretion and decision of 
- commanding officer in the area in 
ich it is desired to take photo- 
raphs. The photographer must be 
in American citizen, all photographs 
must be taken under the supervision 
of the commanding officer or his rep- 
resentative, and finally, no photo- 
graphs may be taken of subjects which 
are classified; that is, secret, confi- 
dential, or restricted. All such pho- 
tographs are subject to review by the 
Pictorial Branch before release for 
publication. 

A variation of this request, to take 
photographs of a company’s product 
in service, is the request by advertis- 
ing agencies for Army codperation in 
staging photographs to illustrate an 
advertisement for an unrelated prod- 
uct, such as, for example, cigarettes. 
In this case, the request may be 
granted on condition that the photo- 
graphs will help to increase the pub- 
lic’s accurate knowledge of the Army 
of the United States, and that the 
use of Army personnel will not con- 
flict with the customary employment 
of civilians. It is evident that, for 
example, photographs of girls riding 
in a jeep would not help to increase 
the public’s accurate knowledge of the 


Army. 


Free Photographs 

The average manufacturer would 
like to get as many photographs as 
possible of his products in service with 
the Army. Up to certain limits, the 
Bureau of Public Relations will pro- 
vide codperation. But it must be re- 
membered that there is a war in prog- 
ress, that men have been called from 
civilian life by the million to help 
win it, and that the primary objec- 
tive must be to train those men for 
total war with as few interruptions 
as possible. 

The Bureau realizes the difficulties 
you face in obtaining photographs. 
( way in which the Bureau is co- 
Operating is in the release, without 
charge, of official Army photographs, 
tor use in advertisements. Such pho- 

iphs may be sent, in answer to 
specific requests, in quantities of no 
n than twelve a month, to any 
one organization. They may be pub- 
1 by you in house magazines, or 


us| for display purposes within your 
pisot, without further reference to 
U sureau. 


hen used in commercial adver- 
of any kind, however, such as 
itional media, in catalogs or in 
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One of the entertainment features of the NIAA War Conference banquet was the Hyatt 
Glee Club, comprised of workers in the plant of Hyatt Bearings Division, who made a 
special trip from the posts to sing for the meeting. The men reecived a stirring ovation 


sales promotion pieces, the photo- 
graphs and the advertisement must be 
submitted for review. In this con- 
nection it is worth remembering that 
no releases permitting exploitation are 
available for Army personnel who may 
be recognizable as individuals in the 
photographs, and that the faces of 
Army personnel must be retouched 
so that the men cannot be recognized. 
Under restricted conditions, as in- 
dicated before, it may be possible to 
use soldiers as paid models. Such ac- 
tivity by soldiers is subject to the de- 
cision and discretion of their Com- 
manding Officer. It must not inter- 
fere with training, and of course must 
not conflict with the customary em- 
ployment of civilians as models. 
Civilian models may be _photo- 
graphed in appropriate uniforms for 
advertising purposes, provided that 
such models do not make any public 
appearances, while in uniform, which 
might tend to misrepresent their true 
status, and provided that in all other 
respects the photographs and adver- 
tisements are in accord with policy. 


Conclusion 


In summing up, the main phases 
of policy with reference to commer- 
cial advertising are that such adver- 
tising must not reveal information to 
the enemy, it should not infer that 
the Army approves of a product over 
the products of competitors, and it 
should not be of a nature which might 
bring discredit upon the Army. 

At times, mention has been made 
of United States laws which are the 
basis for many policies. It is an im- 
portant fact, and one which reflects 
great credit on American advertisers 
and their agencies, that no penalties 
have been applied. In fact, it would 
take a careful search to find even a 
few cases in which penalties have 
threatened. The War Department 





Bureau of Public Relations has found, 
in its contact with advertisers, a 
heartening spirit of patriotic coépera- 
tion. 

This is war. You face problems, 
like everyone. The industries which 
you represent face problems, too, and 
they are solving these problems in a 
way which will amaze the world, and 
which will shake part of the world. 
You men have a vital story to tell the 
public through advertising. It is your 
right to tell it. You won’t be stopped 
or discouraged by the problems you 
face, because this is war . . . and it’s 
your war, from Pearl Harbor until 
they blow taps for the Axis. 
Schneider Made Arco 
Advertising Manager 

Charles Schneider, promotion editor of 
the Cleveland Press and director of its 
Public Service Bu- 
reau, has been ap 
pointed advertising 
director of The Arco 
Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of in 
dustrial, automotive 
and special camou 
flage paints. 

Mr Schneider be- 
gan his newspaper 
career in 1928 with 
the Memphis Press 


Scimitar, where he 
served successively as 


CHAS SCHNEIDER reporter, librarian, 
; staff photographer 





and feature writer 


Maxon Directs Switlik Campaign 
Maxon, Inc., New York, has been re- 


tained to prepare an institutional campaign 
emphasizing the part Switlik Parachute 
Company, Trenton, is playing in the war 
effort and the steps being taken to accom’ 
modate postwar needs of the aviation in- 
dustry. 


Newark Transformer Appoints 


The Newark Transformer Company, 
Newerk, N. J., manufacturer of electric 
transformers, has chosen Peterson & Kemp 
ner, Inc., New York, to take charge of its 
advertising. Industrial publications are to 
be used 
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JOHN COAKLEY CHARLES M. NEIGHBORS H. L. FISHER 
This group constitutes the Jury of Awards for "Industrial Marketing's" Fifth Annual Competition for Editorial Awards for business paper 


EGBERT WHITE GERRY Poy 


Entries in Editorial Competition Pour 


as Contest Closes 


Judges ready to undertake selection of outstanding 


material appearing in business papers in past year 


@ AS THI deadline ap- 
proached for entries in 
Fifth 


Editorial 


August | 
INDUSTRIAL 
Annual 


MARKETING’S Compe- 


tition tor Achievement the 


Contest Secretary was deluged with 


mail. Based on expression of interest 
in the competition and request for en- 
indications are that 


try forms, par- 


ticipation will reach a new peak. 

As soon as all entries can be prop- 
erly classified and prepared for sub- 
mission to the Jury of Awards, the 
judges will meet in New York to be- 
gin the task of selecting the winners. 
Nineteen awards are to be made: one 
First Award and two Awards of Merit 
in each of six classifications, and one 
Special Award in classification six. All 
entries will be judged on the impor- 
tance of the subject matter and its 
value to the field served; the original- 
ity of the material; timeliness; and 


the skill 


written and presented. 


with which the material is 


The awards will be presented to 
the winners at the September meet- 
New 


chapters of the 


York and Chicago 
National 


Association and the full 


ings of the 
Industrial 
Advertisers 
list of winners will be published in the 
October 


issue. 
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The divisions in which the editors 
are competing are as follows: 

], For the best series of articles or 
editorials on one theme on a definite 
objective appearing in a series of issues. 

2. For the best single editorial or 
article contributing to the advance- 
ment of the field served. 

3. For the best single issue of a 
publication devoted entirely or prin- 
cipally to a single subject or central 
theme of major importance to the 
field served. 

4, For the best illustrative treat- 
ment of editorial material in general. 
Recognition will also be given for out- 
standing work in telling a story prin- 
cipally with pictures and captions. 

5, For the best published research 


This 


classification is intended to recognize 


initiated by the publication. 
and encourage leadership by business 
papers in the interests of their readers. 

6. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional de- 
sign and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. A _ special 
award will be made in the classifica- 
tion of the most outstanding typo- 


graphical excellence maintained dur- 


ing the year; this for the purpose of 
recognizing refinements made in pub- 
lications of established high standards 
of design. 

The Jury of Awards for this year’s 
competition comprises John Coakley, 
manager of publicity, Thomas A. Ed- 
ison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. 
J.; Charles M. Neighbors, manager, 
advertising division, The Babcock & 
Wilcox Company, New York; H. L. 
Fisher, president, Rickard and Com- 
pany, New York; Egbert White, 
vice-president, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborne, Inc., New York; and 
Gerry Powell, typographic director, 
American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration, Elizabeth, N. J. 

The competition was established by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in 1938 fo 
the purpose of giving recognition 
editors of business papers for the gr 
amount of outstanding work they 
doing for the fields they serve, and 
encourage them to increase their 
forts to raise the already high sta 
ards of editorial service to busi 
and industry. 


Last year, 101 editors made 


total of 311 entries in the var 


classifications. 
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They must be converted lo the The Cost of Advertising Protection? 





designed to burn. 
of juel available. — A Drop in the Bucket 

ition to homes, warm air heating plants are used . , . 
additic et So you see there are two VITAL reasons for consistent 


, E lif vu b ii publicity, if you make (or plan to make when peace 
ae? ee Te my Sane Ee comes) any product which AMERICAN ARTISAN read- 
paired. if they are to operate this winter. 


barracks, schools, churches and other buildings es- 


ers can handle or use: 


hough curtailed, new housing for war workers is , . , 
em thoug : & 1. Advertise now to build or keep your place in the 


industry against the competitive days of peace 
when selling will again be a major problem. 


Ineeded. New barracks, too. They must be heated 
most of them by warm air. 


N 


Advertise now to secure present-day orders, if 
you are in position to fill them. 


Sheet Metal Phase of Market 
Particularly Active 


Considering the small amount of money required to 
consistently keep your name, products and service before 
AMERICAN ARTISAN’S reader audience, either reason 
is valid enough to warrant a liberal space, hard-hitting 
campaign for the duration. 


dustrial plants depend upon sheet metal to keep 
ynctioning—dust collecting, exhaust, fume removal and 
ying systems, machine guards, hoods, stacks, ventila- 
m, skylights and general maintenance. 
eet metal contractors are regularly serving thousands ; : 
You probably, like most other manufacturers, have spent 
plenty gearing for war. And well you should! But isn’t 
it reasonable now to invest some money (when so little 
is required) in being prepared for peace? 


such plants—regularly buying hundreds of different 
oducts in tremendous volumes to meet these industrial 
quirements. Many of these contractors, too, are busy 
ubricating metal war goods. 

As far as the warm air heating, residential air condition- 
ing and sheet metal field goes, advertising in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN is a complete market-coverage campaign. 


ll these needs are recognized as ESSENTIAL NEEDS 
the war limitation orders p'aced upon our field. Thus 
he business resulting is HIGH PRIORITY BUSINESS 


w which necessary materials can be had. 





We are at your command... Call on us for any further 
specific data or general information! 











TELL THEM; HELP THEM 
—HELP YOURSELF!) 








—Use This Vital Paper 
to Hold This Vital Market 


In the final analysis, in the warm air heating, 
residential air conditioning and sheet metal 
contracting field, it's the KEY dealers and 
contractors who will determine any manu- 
facturer's presont status and future standing. 










They are the ones doing present day work, 
and staying in business to handle tomorrow's 
peace-time requirements. 


AMERICAN ARiISAN has always served 
these KEY men. It was their No. One 
choice paper yesterday; it is today; it will 
be tomorrow! 

Right now they find AMERICAN ARTISAN 
more helpful than ever before—in_ inter- 
preting the regulations and problems of war 
—in pointing out what types of jobs are now 
available, and where to get them. 


Advertising in AMERICAN ARTISAN gets 


read because of editorial timeliness! 




















AMERICAN ARTISAN’S PAID CIRCULATION 
(ABC) AMONG KEY DEALERS AND KEY 
CONTRACTORS IN EVERY COMMUNITY 
FOLLOWS THE BUSINESS —ITS READERS 
THE ONES HANDLING THE BUSINESS! 





































PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Advertising Deductions 
For Tax Purposes 

We should like to know how much 
of the increase of a 1942 advertising 
appropriation, over that of 1941, is 
deductible as an expense from in- 
come in figuring income taxes. In 
other words, is the full amount of the 
increase or only a percentage of it an 
allowable deduction? The entire ap- 
propriation, of course, is being in- 
vested in business publications; and 
the ads, up to the present, are more 
of an institutional character than 
sales promotion. 

Vice-PRESIDENT. 


The latest and most authoritative 
information on the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s viewpoint on advertising de- 
ductions in figuring incomes taxes is 
contained in a statement made by 
Secretary Morgenthau on May 28, 
which included the following: 

“The test of whether expenditures 
for advertising are deductible is 
whether they are ordinary and neces- 
sary and bear a reasonable relation to 
the business activities in which the 
enterprise is engaged. This is not in- 
tended to exclude institutional adver- 
tising in reasonable amounts or good 
will advertising calculated to influ- 
ence the buying habits of the public. 

“If such expenditures are extrava- 
gant and out of proportion to the size 
of the company or to the amount of 
its advertising budget in the past, or 
if they are not directed to public pat- 
ronage which might reasonably be ex- 
pected in the future, such payments 


will be disallowed as deductions.” 


Keeping in Touch with 
Workers and Customers 


As you know, we em ploy 
thousands of workers. In fact, a thou- 
sand or more have already entered the 
service either directly or indirectly. 
Unfortunately, we have not kept cur- 
rent addresses of these men and our 
personnel manager doubts that this 
would be practical. Of course, we 
have a record of their names, former 


many 
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addresses, and time of service so that 
they will have an opportunity to 
come back with us, but for the pres- 
ent we are entirely out of touch. 
Please let me know whether other 
companies have made a point of keep- 
ing the names and addresses up-to- 
date of their former employes now in 
the service. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

On checking with several compa- 
nies on this subject we find all but 
one have a system of keeping in 
touch with their former employes in 
the service. They are sending these 
men the company magazine and an 
occasional letter. One of the group is 
planning regular Christmas presents. 

While it may not be possible to 
keep up with all of the soldiers as 
they start on their various treks 
around the world, we believe it is one 
very small factor in the maintenance 
of a soldier’s morale to know that his 
company is still interested and keeps 
in touch with him. 


Net Prices in Catalogs? 


In connection with catalog prepa- 
ration, specifically catalogs produced 
by machinery manufacturers, price 
lists are generally not included as an 
integral part of the catalogs. For 
various reasons, most machinery man- 
ufacturers have followed the practice 
of publishing separate price lists. 

Recently we were asked whether 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, which freezes prices, might 
cause a trend toward including price 
lists as an integral part of catalogs 
which previously did not include such 
information. 

In view of various unpredictable 
contingencies, the writer is of the 
opinion that price lists should not be 
included as an integral part of ma- 
chinery catalogs, irrespective of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942. 

However, it would be helpful to 
have your opinion on this subject to- 
gether with any related information 
concerning any trend toward inclu- 
sion of price lists as an integral part 


of machinery catalogs, if there is such 
a trend. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


We have discussed with several 
regarding your inquiry as to the prac- 
tice of listing prices of machinery in 
catalogs now that prices are frozen 
under the Emergency Price Control 
Act. 

Based on past experience, we be- 
lieve every situation must be handled 
separately. To begin with, it is ob- 
vious that net prices in all catalogs 
are greatly desired by buyers, and, 
therefore, it is always desirable to in- 
clade net prices whenever it seems 
as though the prices would not change 
over a reasonable period of time. It 
is always legally safe to include net 
prices because in your preface you 
can include clearly the fact that all 
prices are subject to change without 
notice. 

In each individual case you will 
have to study the manufacturer's 
costs, the selling prices, the problem 
of fluctuation in labor and» material 
costs, the question of inflation, the 
possibility of the OPA changing the 
price ceilings, expected life of the 
catalog, etc. We believe a good 
catalog builder always jumps at the 
chance to include net prices if he can 
possibly do so with reasonable safety, 
without shortening the valuable life 


of his book. 
More Ways to Aid War Effort 


We have received so many requests 
for coéperation in all of the different 
campaigns in connection with the war 
program that I am afraid our com- 
pany is getting a little stale on the 
subject. Is any effort being made to 
coéordinate the various drives so that 
companies and workers will not get 
fed up with too many bulletins, post- 
ers, etc.? Please do not get the im- 
pression that we are not interested, 
as we are still looking for more ways 
to cooperate. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

As in all big 
everyone is trying to put over his own 
undertaking. Particularly in the bx 
ginning, and perhaps always, there 
will be some overlapping. Howev« 
if we on the home front were activé 
every one of 


emergency jobs, 


participating in 
drives at the same time, we wou 
probably not be doing more th 
is needed to win this war in the shor 
est possible time. 
I appreciate that you are prin 
pally thinking of the effect on 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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» be of Service 
7 to the 


in AL WORKING 
= INDUSTRY 


HOW your product can help 


o win the war 


b HOW to conserve vital 
25 materials 

d, HOW to speed plant 

n conversion 





HOW to help employees 
produce more 
et HOW to use alternate 


yu materials 





HOW to increase machine 


It's supposed to be strictly confidential until next 


at efficiency 

, LHOW to order to expedite month— but how would you like to get an early peek 

I 

om deliveries | at a brand new study of the Metal Working Industry? 
m L HOW to make your product It deals with the changes that have taken place 
al last longer 


since Pearl Harbor—and how they affect the sales 
L HOW toimprove plant work- 
ing conditions 


; LHOW to do the job faster any planning for next year, you'll want these new 
At 


and advertising picture as of today. Before you do 


e LHOW to climinate waste facts and figures about men and markets. Not ready 


. SAY to one thus yet—but will be completed within a few weeks. If 





* LENNY to train erode ten you'd like to see it as soon as it’s available, drop 


LGR so protect patie us a line and tell us to put you on the list. Those 


sabotage who were enthusiastic about STE EL'’s market 
is HOW to improve processing study last year (in the big book with the black 
t methods 


cover) have some idea of the value of the new one, 
HOW to improve safety when we say it is even better. Can't tell you any 


more about it now, but get your name on the list! 
0 HOW you can help by taking wails 


sub-contracts 


HOW to saf eguard 
production 







HOW to speed repairs 


HOW to get necessary parts 
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Sates Promotion 


Ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films 


Gr 









@ SALES PROMOTION 


by industrial advertisers are increas- 


activities 


ingly in the direction of helping the 
other fellow do his war job better and 
faster with the matter of sales a sec- 
ondary consideration. A quick re 
view of a few of the things be 
ing done by sales promotion and ad 


vertising managers may lend an idea 





to others. 

In the field of promoting greater 
production in one’s own plant, The 
Parathne Companies, Inc., San Fran 
cisco, has done an effective job by 
dramatizing the factory as a front 
line trench—of production. Sand 
bags and barbed wire around the en 
trance gate to the time clock give a 
realistic atmosphere and make the 
workers feel that they, too, are fight 
ing the war. A suggestion campaign 
utilizing red feathers to be worn in 
the hats of those who submit ideas, 
V pins for those whose suggestions are 
put to work, and a diamond V pin 
for those who have had five sugges- 
tions put into practice, scored results. 
\ large government order of paint 
was produced in fifty per cent less 
than normal production time; ship- 
ping department labor efficiency im- 
proved twelve per cent; and another 
department's production rate nearly 
doubled within one month after the 
production promotion campaign was 


| tune hed. 


Reducing Tardiness 


Increasing production through re- 
duction of lost time and lateness is 
another way of speeding the war pro- 
RCA Mfg. Company tackled 
by distributing to all 


gram. 


this problem 
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Promotion Efforts More and More Devoted 
to Speeding War Production 












Dramatizing the point that production is a front line trench, The Paraffine Companies, nc. 
constructed this trench-like entrance to its San Francisco plant's time gate. All employes 
who have contributed production suggestions are entitled to wear red feathers in their hats 


workers a six-inch ruler, one side of 
which bore these facts: “Poland was 
conquered in 37,440 minutes; France 
was conquered in 44,640 


(after the Nazis broke through the 


minutes 


Maginot line).” Beneath this was 
noted that in February employes in 
one plant lost in lateness a total of 
172,980 minutes. 

The comparison struck the workers 
hard and lateness began to decrease 
considerably. During June lost time 
due to lateness dropped over thirty- 
six per cent and during July further 


gains were indicated. 
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During the campaign, slogans are 
placed on the faces of time clocks and 
changed weekly. Some of these read: 
The Axis Won’t Wait Because You're 
Late; Keep Punching—On Time; 
Upset the Axis Timetable—Ring :n 
On Time; and Make the Axis See Red 
—Ring Blue. 


Showing the Workers 


The importance of keeping 

ployes informed about the relatio: 
their work to the war cannot be o 
emphasized. Wickwire Spencer 


Company, New York, did a good 








nm 


















OR WORKER TRAINING 

. typical letters we are sending 
were entirely unsolicited and show our 
ads are being used for a far-reaching 
purpose: 1.e., in training new men and 
as refresher information for men al- 

ready on the job...” 
—Advtg. Mgr., Small-tool Plant 


D> SELL A NEW MACHINE 


“. . . Large Midwestern pump manu- 
facturer took a shell order . . . saw three 
of our ads in American Machinist, our 
only advertising medium . . . sold him 
three high-production shell machines 
for $75,000 and speeded shells to 
guns...” 

—Manager, Shell-lathe Maker 


NCREASED DIRECT INQUIRIES 


“. . . have concentrated pretty thor- 
oughly on copy and structure on a “tell 
all” basis . .. considerable emphasis in 
offering bulletins . . . direct inquiries 


HELPFUL, FACTUAL ADVERTISEMENTS GET RESULTS LIKE THESE... 


increased over 50% . . . American Ma- 
chinist has taken the lead over all other 
sources...” 

—Director Sales Promotion, Metal Institute 


SOLD BY CASE STUDY 
“. . . have been advertising in five pa- 
pers . . . American Machinist tops the 
list . . . these ads are based on actual 
case histories secured by direct contact 
in the field . . . greatly improved re- 
ern 

—Advtg. Mgr., Machine-Tool Plant 


TOLD ALL— AND SOLD 


“... ran a full-page ad describing a few 
of our products . . . never before have 
we received so many live inquiries, 
some already turned-into orders . . . 
the right men read your magazine . . .”” 

Pres., Small-tool Plant 


ADVERTISING INFLUENCES SALES 


“... have purchased machinery amount- 


ing to thousands of dollars — approxi- 
mately 20 new machines . . . influenced 
by advertising in American Machinist.” 

—General Manager, Governor Plant 


ADS AS VITAL AS EDITORIAL 

“... very helpful in giving information 
. . . advertisements considered of equal 
importance to engineers, men in fac- 
tory, and purchasing dept.” 


—Executive, Instrument Plant 


CONSULTS RELIABLE SOURCE 


ae 


. increasingly necessary to keep 
abreast . . . in development of tools for 
war materials . . . American Machinist 
has been invaluable . . . a completely 
reliable source . . .” 

—Chief Engineer, Tool Plant 


ADVERTISING CAN HELP 


“... widely circulated . . . information 
gleaned from text and advertising has 
been and now is of material help to us.” 

—Vice-Pres., Machinery Mfr. 













Sorry we can't quote individual and 
company names here — these are recent 
letters from plants making munitions or 
vital tools. 


The Essential Textbook of 
War's Essential Industry 







A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 W. 42nd ST.,NEW YORK, N.Y. 









HOW YOUR ADVERTISING CAN 
HELP PRODUCTION MEN TODAY 






This 16-page booklet is full of 







timely copy slants for advertisers 


and agencies who want to make 






their messages to Metal-Working 






helpful and informative. A free 






— 
a 


copy is yours on request. 
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be. 


Two blotter-house organs produced for clients of Charles M. Gray & Associates, Detroit, are 
doing an effective job for Empire Tool Company (top) and Sal-Way Steel Treating Company. 
Printed in red and blue on enamel top stock, the house organs mix a little of the humorous 
with the serious side of business each month. Circulations 9,000 and 3,500 respectively 


Sales Promotion. . 





in this direction recently with a color- 


ful pictorial booklet, 11x8'2 inches, 


entitled “Something About Our Job 


The 


standing of the company in its indus- 


in Helping to Win the War.” 


try 1s thoroughly explained to the 


worker; he is shown pictures of the 
company’s many impressive looking 
plants, and given a quick review of 
all products produced. From then 
on the book is as fascinating as an 


issue of Life, sparkling with action pic- 





This three-dimensional, mechanical display is 
being used to stress the relationship of SKF 
bearings to vital weapons of war and com- 
merce. It is disolayed in district offices, dis- 
tributor’s windows, and banks. Done in jive 
colors and operated by an electric moto- 
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tures showing where the company’s 
products are helping to win the war. 
Several pages are devoted to the Six- 
nificance of the company’s research 
work in relation to today’s needs and 
tomorrow’s plans. 

SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
does the job with a pocket-size book- 
let printed in color, “What Are We 
Fighting For?” in which is repro- 
duced a series of the company’s ads 
pointing out the privileges of Amer- 
ican citizenship which are being de- 
fended by the country’s participation 
How SKF bearings fit 


in the war. 















into the mechanized equipment is al 
luded to in the copy. 

So that its workers may understan 
how the instruments they produc 
are used by America’s war industri 
Wheelco Instrument Company, Cl 
cago, has instituted weekly classes to 
broaden their knowledge of instr 
ments, their construction, and app 
cation. Lectures are being suppl 
mented by motion pictures. 

American Steel & Wire Company, 


Cleveland, issued an elaborate bro 


chure in commemoration of recei\ 


ing the Navy “E” award, explaining 


its significance. 
Giving Information 


To spread information regarding 


recent developments in fire protection 


and in the handling of compressed 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 
WAR WORKER SLEEPING HERE 


v 


Display card furnished workers on the night 
shift of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, to place in windows of their homes 

safeguard to sleeping during the day. De- 
sign is copyright; produced in six colors 


Columbia Steel Tank Company, Kansas City, Mo., goes after war contracts with an illustre°°¢ 
brochure showing how the company is organized in equipment and personnel to do the 
The bork is lithographed in red, blue, and black and is used by salesmen as well as mai! 
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Entering its 21st year, 
The Refiner and Natural 
Gasoline Manufacturer 
has changed its name to 

























j % Now... with larger circulation among petroleum refining men 
and with more advertising volume directed at this industry than any 
other two publications combined . . . the new front cover of the 
August Petroleum Refiner describes its editorial scope: 


‘Specialized for the oil refining industry, including 
petro-chemical engineering, petroleum synthetics 
and natural gasoline!"’ 





¥%e This new name, made in the interest of brevity, involves no change 
in editorial policy. As always, we present technical literature of the 
oil refining business to executives and operating men in this highly 
specialized industry. 


%& However, new developments in petro-chemistry have extended beyond 
old-time methods of making gasoline, lubricating oils and fuel oils. 
Petro-chemistry has delved deeply into new ingredients of synthetic 
rubber and efficient substitutes for other products. This trend has 


2 been faithfully recorded in this publication in the past and will receive 
nes continued attention in the future. 

De- 

= ¥%& Covering this vastly expanding, specialized industry whose new prod- 


ucts will find ready markets after the war, Petroleum Refiner will give 
you comprehensive penetration in plants responsible for 98 plus per- 
cent of active refining capacity in the United States and allied 
countries. 














Specia lized O:t Publications: 


ae THE OIL WEEKLY 
for the Drilling-Producing- 
Pipeline Industry. 


wee REFIN PETROLEUM REFINER 


: y for the Refining-Natural 
SILWEEKLY ~ ee 


mi ia} THE GULF |/PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ail > , | @ @ NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO “a etnias 
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(Hrmanized [rR : 


QUARTERLY 


The new “Permanized Paper Quarterly” issued by Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens 
Point, Wis., is mailed in a wrap-around cover which serves the dual purpose of envelope and 
protector. The front and back covers carry beautiful full-color reproductions of natural color 
photos. Inside two colors. A strictly professional job done by Editor Richard H. Brady 


Sales Promotion . . 





gases, Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., New 
York, has 


gan, “High Pressure.” 


launched a new house or- 


Eight pages 
illustrated. 


back 


in two colors, extensively 
A current ad appears on the 
page. 

In place of a regular issue of “Du- 
News,” Durez Plastics & 
North Tonawanda, 


an eight-page 


rez Plastic 
Chemicals, Inc., 
a > 


giving a complete history of the man- 


issued folder 
ufacturing process of Durez plastics 
trom the raw material to the finished 
Written in 


illustrated. 


products. non-technical 


style: well 


Johns-Manville has issued a ninety 


SAL) (EARS OF COMPEENEE® Af LONES SOURNOER 
(OURAMOT OF COL AE) WORTH OF (OM_POFTRES Ant amma! 


> cHece roe 


3 
8 


Di lll 


To combat the waste of compressed air 
power due to leaks in air lines, Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company, Michigan City, Ind., is 
distributing lerge two-color posters visual- 
izing the cost in terms of war equipment 
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two page manual on repair of war- 
damaged water lines giving sugges- 


tions for temporary restoration and 


permanent replacement. Contains 


many views of bombed London. 
Graphically illustrated showing step- 
Made available to 


have need for such in- 


by-step procedure. 

all who may 

formation. 
As a 


uous motor operation in the war ef- 


contribution toward contin- 


fort, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, has published “A Guide 


, 


to Wartime Care of Electric Motors.’ 


Suggestions apply to all makes of 


standard general-purpose motors and 


FIGH TIVE FIRES 


In the interest of preventing disastrous, fires, 
Bethlehem Steel Company is offering a set 
of five full-color posters for war production 
plants, through space in business papers 


the twenty-four pages carry no ad- 
vertising. Each factor opposing long 
and trouble-free motor life is treated 
separately and explained with pen 
sketches. Interestingly done in rec 
and black on soft stock; pocket size 

Victor Equipment Company, Sa: 
Francisco, has issued a sixty-four pag 
catalog covering its line of welding 
torches and equipment. Hundreds of 
parts are reproduced in full color from 
natural color photographs. Color is 
also used effectively to visualize op- 
erating details and features. 

Hobart Brothers Company, Troy, 
O., is distributing a twenty-page book, 
done in colors, explaining its prod 
ucts, manufacturing and engineering 
facilities, and wartime activities. 
Many application pictures show pos- 
sible use for Hobart products in war 
and peacetime activities. 

Trailer Company, De 
troit, has issued a twelve-page book- 


Fruehauf 


let, “How Long, Mr. Lincoln, is an 
Haul?” 


legislation or regulation to limit truck 


Economical directed against 


transportation according to mileage 
measurement. ‘“‘An economical haul,” 


the text answers, “is one that gives 


good service at a reasonable cost to 
the consumer and a fair return to the 


hauler.” 


ARC WELDING 
INSPECTION CHAR 





THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC GOMPAS 


CLEVELAND outro 
M , “ 


The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland 
wall chart as a guide to the inspection of 
shows good and bad results, supplies a 9: 
trode size, and illustrates the “Fleet-F 
is 17x22-inches in size, and printed 
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The metal —e 
t meet for the 24th consecutive year THE NO.1 CHOICE OF METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING MEN 


ar Produc tion Edition of the National 
etal Exposition, in Cleveland’s Public 
uditorium, October 12-16 


As in the past, Metal Progress will 


wer this big No. 1 metal event in its 
Metober issue with these 


advertising 
ty antages 


i Your advertising will reach Published by the sponsor Your advertising may be 
the biggest metallurgical and manager of the Expo- spotted in any one of seven 
audience to attend this meeting. sition, your advertising will bene- editorial and advertising sections, 
in the magazine that 64 per cent fit by the Official Preview of ex- each devoted to a branch of the 
voted their No. 1 publication. hibits and_ technical — sessions, metal producing and metal work- 
(Next highest publication received reaching readers well prior to the ing industries, 


each with its own 
a vote of only 9 per cent.) 


meeting. cover, a virtual magazine in itself. 
Investigate the October issue. Start now to build your advertising 


program around this accepted first choice metallurgical publication. 
You get more — for less. Wire collect today for complete information. 


FOR, ile: ) &7 
it add « Qh! & 


7301 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RROUS and NON-FERROUS METALS—THEIR MELTING, CASTING and PRODUCTION © TREATMENT ® MACHINING ® 
STING © CONTROL ® CLEANING @ FINISHING @®© WELDING ¢ FABRICATION @© ENGINEERING ® APPLICATION 








Unless otherwise 


Pages 
1942 1941 
Industrial Group 
Aero Digest sbeeoeeeeesesée 240 *152 
Air Conditioning & Refrig 
eration News (w) (114% 


See akedes Ocaedesce« 20 28 
American Builder & Build 

OS SD ee 47 70 
American Machinist (bi-w) 415 315 
American Wine & Liquor 

NOS pe eae eer 15 13 
Architectural Forum ..... 51] 80 
Architectural Record ..... 47 55 


Automotive & Aviation In 


dustries (bi-w) ....... 131 97 
PED ‘scndnsdver+ re $128 
Bakers’ Helper (€.0.w.)... 70 84 
Brick & Clay Record..... 19 *24 
Bus Transportation .... $61 $61 
Ceramic Industry 7 31 *33 
Chemical & Engineering 

NL eine an ie whe ele g 35 29 
Chemical Industries ...... 76 63 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering .......... 187 182 
Civil Engineering ....... 18 22 
Coal Age eeeseeeecces 63 58 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 53 55 
Construction Methods (8% 

x12) (com evene 82 69 
SA. an crecocsci sass $107 96 
Diesel Power & Diesel 

Transportation ..... ” 41 41 
Diesel Progress (8! 2x1 iF 40 34 
Electric Light & Power... 61 70 
Electrical Contracting .... §91 68 
Electrical South ... =n 23 18 
Electrical West . ivaad 34 33 
Electrical World (w)..... 186 159 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

Perera ewe 80 64 
Engineering Ne WS Record 

oS ae —- 240 213 
Factory Manage ment & 

Maintenance: oa 214 170 
Food Indust ‘i 72 64 
Foundry : oi 129 99 
Sl with Be ed ; sae 18 35 
Gas Age (bi-w)......... +80 +80 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 

0 ere ; 70 64 
Heating & Ventilating. ' 30 30 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry : 110 100 


Advertising Up 11 Per Cent 
In July Business Papers 
@® ADVERTISING VOLUME 
zoomed ahead again in July issues of 
business papers, registering a gain of 
eleven per cent over like issues of a 
year ago. This brings the increase 
in business for the year to date up to 
6.2 per cent as compared with the first 
seven months of 1941. These figures 
are based on reports of the 117 publi- 
cations listed in the above tabulation. 
The industrial papers showed excep- 
tional strength for the mid-summer 
month, carrying 14.5 per cent more 
business for July than in last year’s 
issucs. 


The eighty-nine publications 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JULY ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE, 


AND CLASS PAPERS 


standard 7xl0-inch type page 





: Pages 
1942 1941 


Industrial Power (4144x6%) 81 80 
i St EUs csc avews t*567 1*448 
i Ce ve ceeaeene 35 49 
Machine Design ........ 113 87 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

oy oe) eee *287 *227 
ON ESIC $361 $330 
Manufacturers Record.... *30 *35 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review ...... 166 105 
Mechanical Engineering... 55 42 
Mechanization (4 13/16x 

P Oe wien éhct nase 54 48 
Metal Finishing ......... 48 46 
Metal Progress ......... 99 78 
Metals and Alloys....... 110 65 
RE © FOCOOry. ccc cccsce 201 151 
DE EE carctsacesa 114 95 
Modern Machine Shop 

a, 273.210 
National Petroleum News 

ESNet t73 +78 
National Provisioner (w).. 75 89 


Oil & Gas Journal (w) 


a t$261 T§*281 
Oil Weekly (w)........ *$158 *§209 
Paper Industry and Paper 

W. cukeneeadananws 71 68 
Paper Mill (w)......... 65 65 
Paper Trade Journal (w).||f*110 J*112 
Pe POE. cas ncse cnn 35 55 
Petroleum Engineer ..... F7154 F152 
i, Be "aa *93 *81 
0 a eae 191 72 
Power Plant Engineering. . 97 80 
Practical Builder (1019x15) 11 17 
RE Ee ae 31 31 
Product Engineering ..... 137 109 
Products Finishing (4x 

>) are 33 37 
Purchasing ........-.ee. 116 87 
Railway Age (w)........ 133 $145 
Railway Purchases & Stores 75 79 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 

Manufacturer ......... 114 103 
Roads & ee 38 54 
Rock Products .......... 49 50 
Southern Power & Industry 77 67 
ee ee 310 233 
Telephone Enginee: 35 27 
RORY scccwses soe Buea *69 
lO eee 109 92 
Tool & Die Journal (434x 

THAD Hisessc cen sdeaes 92 48 


in this division are 10.3 per cent ahead 
of last year for the first seven months 
of the year. 

The trade or dealer paper division 
also showed strength in July, recov- 
ering much of the loss for the pre- 
vious month and finishing July with 
only 7.1 per cent less business than 
appeared in July 1941 issues. This 
reduces the loss for the period to date 
to 13.5 per cent as against last year’s 
figures. 

Eleven papers in the class group 
likewise had a much better month in 
July, showing a gain of 1.7 per cent 
for July issues over those of 1941. 
Total volume for the first seven 






noted, all publications are monthlies and have 


The Tool Engineer....... 133 8 
Water Works & Sewerage 31 3¢ 
Water Works Engineering 

NE et i a a 763 +5 
Welding Engineer ....... 43 2 
Western Construction News 60 59 
WG WN cccccecsds 42 - 
Woodworking Digest (414 

yy) ee errerrrr rere *59 5 

ED od nae e a's a hs ete 9.395 8.208 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 40 62 
Aimerican Druggist ...... 62 57 
American Exporter ...... 105 133 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) §*99 FR F 
Building Supply News.... 30 31 
Commercial Car Journal... 94 85 
Domestic Engineering .... 50 63 
Farm Implement News (bi- 

ree ee ee $99 59 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... §346 $39] 
Jewelers’ Circular-The Key- 

ME isdoeeseeaeceese 60 5] 
Pe 2 ltascwasewee 38 50 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 17 22 
Sheet Metal Worker..... 31 49 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

IRE SFSoe eae ae 29 49 
Southern Hardware ..... 33 3] 
Sporting Goods Dealer... 30 
Wine & Liquor Retailer... 21 2 

Total eee scbveevees &eae 1,184 1,274 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (1034 

See cavantscsnneeaan 75 66 
American Funeral Director 36 44 
American Restaurant 32 44 
Hospital Management 31 8 
Hotel Management ...... 55 59 
Industrial Marketing ..... 72 57 
Modern Hospital ceeebens 100 80 
Nation's Schools ........ 20 23 
Oral Hygiene (45x7 3/16) 93 88 
Restaurant Management... 27 38 
Trafhe World (w)....... 61 65 

\ 
en éteruwiawas ces «C2 592 


§Includes special issue. *In¢ludes classi 
fied advertising Last issue estimated 


tFive issues. ¢Three issues. }*#Two issues 


months was 6.8 per cent less than that 
for the 1941 period. 

Reports from the field in general 
indicate that business papers will show 
increasing gains for the balance of the 
year, which are expected to continu: 
into next year. 

In last month’s tabulation a spec 
issue was indicated for Rock Produ 
in June, which was in error. 

Mechanization has been added to ¢ 
list effective this month. School Ma 
agement does not appear this mor 
because it had no issue in July. Hit 
cock’s Machine Tool Blue Book 
changed its name to Machine 1 
Blue Book as is so listed. 
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Advertising Now Is 
Good Postwar Preparation 


@ FOR THOSE who may be in doubt about 
what should be done in the line of postwar plan- 
ning, there is at least one thing all may do with 
safety and to advantage. That is to carry on 
with advertising in every field that has been and 
promises to be a market for the company’s prod- 
ucts. Intelligent advertising will lay the ground- 
work for whatever else may be done in prepar- 
ing for the future. 

The reasoning in back of this assertion is 
utterly simple. Recognition of the eagerness 
with which nearly everyone contemplates the 
postwar period points to one of the most active 
and vigorous promotional eras ever experienced. 
Every manufacturer in the country, yes, the 
world, will be bidding for business with every 
form of advertising, sales promotion, and mer- 
chandising technique known. It’s going to be 
an advertising battle for recognition and accept- 
ance of products. New names will sign many a 
piece of copy. New products will be heralded 
by pioneers of American industry. Smart and 
intelligent marketing will triumph. 

Those who wait for the first heat before get- 
ting prepared are likely to find the going hard. 
Human nature changes but little relatively even 
under pressure. People cling to names they know 
and automatically associate with the things they 
want. That’s why for years, and even today, 
some people referred to any make of mechanical 
refrigerator as a Frigidaire, any camera was a 
Kodak, any scouring brick was Sapolio. Early 
impressions become subconscious and around 
them are built confidence. 

Therefore, one way to prepare now for busi- 
ness after the war is to build an impressive cam- 
paign of advertising with sufficient coverage to 
protect all logical future possibilities. This does 
not mean an orgy of advertising and reckless 
spending of money. By “impressive” is meant 
the kind of advertising that will build confidence 
in the company signing the copy, as one which 
is dependable and progressive because of the re- 
flection of knowledge, exhibited through its ad- 
vertising, of the related functions of its product. 

Many campaigns of this type already are run- 
ning in the business press. They are the kind the 
WPB is glad to see because they are informative 
and helpful. They do not sell anything directly 

-they are not intended to—but indirectly they 
are selling confidence in those manufacturers as 
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the source of information concerning the entire 
field of operation in which their products fit. It 
is an impression that will outlast any wartime 
period; a faith which never can be built with a 
flash in the pan. It’s the best foundation that ever 
can be laid for tomorrow’s effort. 

When you build confidence you are insuring 
the future. So, until more extensive postwar 
plans get on the boards, lead off with useful, in- 
formative, helpful advertising—let the world 
know in no generalities that you are headquar- 
ters of knowledge of your field. The company 
that does this job well, now, will be laps ahead 
when the great race starts. 





Will War Experience 
Influence Future Marketing? 


@ THE AMERICAN industrial production ma- 
chine, long the marvel of the world, is chalking 
up greater achievements than ever dreamed of. 
A vital part of any production operation is the 
procurement of raw materials, tools, and equip- 
ment. Procurement being the acceptance end 
of marketing, then efficient distribution must 
also come in for some credit. Which prompts 
the question whether industry has learned any- 
thing new about distribution from its experience 
in supplying the war industries. 

One large machine tool builder which 
marketed its line through dealers in the prewar 
period is now investigating the possibilities of 
setting up a system of branch and district offices 
to be put into effect when conditions start back 
to what might be called a stabilized period. A 
large manufacturer of electrical equipment, 
doing business through established wholesale 
channels kindred to that field, is finding out all 
it can about marketing through manufacturers’ 
agents. What is the significance of these 
probings? 

Earlier in the war, a large manufacturer of 
plumbing and heating equipment was concerned 
about the government’s move to buy direct and 
merely hire the plumber or steamfitter to install 
the units, whereas the normal practice is for the 
plumber and steamfitter to furnish the equip- 
ment they install. 

In the emergency of war, many short-cuts 
have, no doubt, been made in established distri- 
bution methods. Will these changes result in 
new marketing practices? Will they be adopted 
by entire industries? Let’s have an exchange o! 
experience and views on this subject. 
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METAL WORKING. Questions in the Minds 
of the Metal-Working Production Men 
Today —and How Advertisers Are Answer- 
ing them in AMERICAN MACHINIST. 
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MINING. Advertising in War Togs serves 
the essential mining industries. What man- 
ufacturers are saying to the readers of 
COAL AGE and ENGINEERING & MINING 
JOURNAL. 





INDUSTRIAL ADWERTISING 
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POWER. The kind of advertisements that 
will interest, and be helpful to, engineers, 
chief engineers and power consultants. 
Actual examples from the advertising 
pages of POWER. 
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CON TRUCTION. what Adver- 
tisers Are Saying to the Engi- 


nee: <d Construction Industry 
Tod How manufacturers are 
mar their copy informative 


ane ductive in ENGINEERING 
NEW RECORD and CONSTRUC- 
TIO) METHODS. 
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cae how..... 1% 
ie ADVERTISING THAT CLICKS a | 
we ; Wilh CHEM & MET READERS 
* 

WHAT MECHAMICAL ENGINEERS WART WW ADVERTISING COPY | ——— ne 
MECHANICAL DESIGN. What Mechanical egy by 
Designers Want in Advertising Copy Rea . 
Today. Field interviews with design en- 





gineers — actual advertisements that talk 
their language in PRODUCT ENGINEERING. CHEMICALS. How to Develop 
Advertising that Clicks with 


Chemical Engineers Today. Help- 
ful comments, suggestions — and 
many actual advertisements from 
CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING. 













Reproductions eof pages 
from cerrent tasues of 
Textile Sertd ~ te show 
how definitely beth the 
etiterial eed edverti«- 
teg peges of this journal 





have been 


Geared to the 
WIN-THE-WAR 
Program 














TEXTILES. Reproduction otf 
pages from current issues of TEX- 
TILE WORLD — showing how edi- 
tors and advertisers are contribut- 
ing to the Win-the-War Program. 














FOOD. A Guide to Effective War- 
time Advertising in FOOD IN- 


These Booklets are DUSTRIES. How advertisers are 
meeting current needs in this 
F R E E ! important field. 


USE THE COUPON 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 


More than 1,000,000 of the executives, designers and production 
men who give America her world supremacy in technical 
“know-how,” use the editorial and advertising content of the 
23 McGraw-Hill publications as a means of exchanging ideas. 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me — Free, of course — the booklet, (or booklets) checked here. 


_| AVIATION [] METAL WORKING [] MECH. DESIGN 
[] ELECTRICAL WORLD [] MINING [] TEXTILE 

[] ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING [] POWER [] CHEMICALS 

[] ELECTRONICS [] CONSTRUCTION [) FOOD 
Name...... a , Title 

Company .. 

Address. 
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Bnong the speakers at the NIAA War Conference who discussed advertising practice for wartime and postwar preparation were: (1) J. M. McKibbin, Westinghouse ¢ 
} Mfg. Company; (2) C. N. Kirchner, Independent Pneumatic Tool Company; (3) Harvey Conover, Conover-Mast Company; (4) James T. Chirurg, James Thoma; ¢ 
Hompany: (5) Leonard Rhodes, Lyon Metal Products, Inc.; and (6) David C. Prince, General Electric Company. It was one of the heaviest programs ever , 
























































[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16} 


NIAA War Conference 


Postwar Planning 


Three speakers developed the sub- 
ject of postwar planning on the third 
morning’s program, all of which are 
reported in length on other pages. 
They include Stanley A. Knisely, ex- 
Associated 


ecutive vice-president, 


Business Papers, “When the Last 
Shot’s Fired, What Then?”; Edwin 
L. Andrew, vice-president, Fuller & 


Smith & Ross, Inc., “Imagineering— 
Where Do We Go from Here?”’; and 
W. B. Spooner, Jr., Spooner & Kriegel, 
‘Preview of the NIAA Postwar Plan- 
ning Report.” 

How the General Electric Company 
is approaching its postwar problem 
was detailed by David C. Prince, vice- 
president, in the closing session. A 
special committee has been working 
on the matter for nearly two years. 
An anlaysis of probable buying power 
after the war was related to the prob 
ible production of consumer durable 
goods and broken down further to 
apply to the needs of products man- 
ufactured by G-E. The projections 
were then applied to each department 
of the business and extended to the 
matter of employment. In addition 
to planning how to change over pro- 
duction facilities from war to peace 
production, it is also necessary to 
have products available for each de- 
partment to make, Mr. Prince ad- 


vised. “The country should profit 
trom its recent war experience by giv 
ing some attention to the design prob 
lems of postwar products in the not- 


too-distant future,” he cautioned. 
If this country is to win the peace, 

Duncan Aikman, ofhce of Codérdina- 

Affairs, told 


the conference, “our task in the 


tor of Inter-American 
Americas will be to throw ourselves 
into the business of raising the living 
standards and increasing the purchas- 
ing power of the people of the West- 


ern hemisphere as ardently as we are 
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now throwing ourselves into the busi- 
ness of producing fighting equipment 
and supplies for the armies and na- 
vies of a free civilization.” He urged 
that advertisers start telling the peo- 
ple of the American nations the story 
of the growing technical facility of 
the United States industry and of its 


growing capacity to meet social needs. 


What he has found out about reader- 
ship of advertising and the increased 
readership due to war activity was 
revealed to the conference by Roy O. 
Eastman, research specialist, and is 
presented on another page. 

Canada’s participation in the war 
and how its cost is being met through 
taxation was outlined to the confer- 
ence by Brooke Claxton, M.P. 

E. C. Howell, advertising manager, 
The Carboloy* Company, Detroit, re- 
ported to the conference on progress 
being made by the Detroit chapter 
on the “Guide to Industrial Training 
Material.” 


under direction of Lansing Moore and 


The project is proceeding 


will consist of a bibliography of 
charts, folders, booklets, motion pic- 
tures, slidefilms, and all similar mate- 
rial published by manufacturers of 


equipment and material which is suit- 





Bennett Chappel, assistant to the president, 
The American Rolling Mill Company, ad- 
dressed the banquet of the NIAA War Con- 
ference, urging advertising people to use 
their talents to arousing greater patriotism 
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able for use in training workers. I: 
will index the material according to 
the field of use for each product and 
will be made available to all compa- 
nies, institutions, bureaus, and othe: 
organizations which might have need 
for such material. All manufacturers 
who have such literature or instruc 
tional material concerning the use of 
their products are urged to submit it 
for listing in the Guide. 

At the annual business session which 
closed the conference, a resolution was 
adopted pledging the association’s all 
out effort to all branches of the gov 
ernment in prosecution of the war io 
victory. 

Election of officers, announcement 
of awards, and other business trans- 
acted is highlighted in pictures and 
special items elsewhere in this issue. 

Special entertainment features of 
the meeting were the annual banquet 
and the reception by the publishers. 
In addressing the banquet, Bennett 
Chappel, one of the early presidents 
of the association, urged the adver- 
tising men to use their talents to in- 
spire the patriotism needed for the 
His talk 


was later broadcast over a nationwide 


successful drive to victory. 


network. 

The conference was held under the 
sponsorship of the Industrial Market 
Kenneth W. 
Bailey, advertising manager, Primary 
Battery Division, Thomas A. 
Inc., Bloomfield, N. | 
chairman, and John Coakley, directo: 
of publicity, Thomas A. 
dustries, Inc., West Orange, N. J., 


ers of New Jersey. 


Edison, 


J., was general 
Edison In 


was program chairman. 


Helpful Displays to Feature 
National Power Show 


A wide variety of timely displays, 
signed to be of particular interest to ens 
neers and operating men faced with n 
production and maintenance problems a 
new men faced with industrial respo! 
bilities, have been planned as a feature 
the 1942 National Power Show, schedu! 
to be held at the Grand Central Pala 
New York, Nov. 30-Dec. 5 
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INDUSTRY'S “ATLANTIC CHARTER” 


The fateful years of the 1940’s lie ahead. The“X” years. This new brochure, “40-x” tells how MODERN IN- 
DUSTRY is giving industry that help—shows why 


your advertising in MODERN INDUSTRY can help 
substantially to secure and increase sales opportunity 
Victory? Yes! But MORE is necessary. for your company now and in 40-x! 


The unknown quantity. 
What will they bring. 


They must bring a peace that works. Livable conditions. 
Survival of : d ennie Markets for MODERN INDUSTRY, 347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
irvival of enterprise and opportunity. Markets [0 CLEVELAND: Union Commerce Bldg.; CHICAGO: 20 N. Wacker Drive: 


your products. Employment for your people. SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Street; LOS ANGELES: 1709 W. 8th Street; 
PHILADELPHIA: 220 South 16th St.; ATLANTA: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 


These must be planned for—now! 


Already some companies have “40-x” committees. Lay- 
ing plans to win the peace. Organizing to survive. 


What are the years that X equals? No one knows. 5 Vii 0 ¢ » TAN) ny) Ni 
We know only that today’s job is the most gigantic war- i 7 WY a of} A 

time job American industry ever tackled. That tomor- 
rov will bring the most gigantic peacetime job. And . NN 5 . TRPFAQENI D)NY 
ths’ to do both superlatively, American industry needs ¢ t ¢ ; ~») a5 of 


1e help it can get. 







MG@RE THAN 50,000 COPIES IN MORE THAN 31,500 PLANTS 





































































Malcom Muir, publisher, “Newsweek,” and a corps of his news experts conducted a sym- 


posium on “America at War" eas a feature of the Tuesday luncheon session of the NIAA 
War Conference. At the table, from the left, are Ralph Robey, who writes “Business Tides”; 
Ernest K. Lindley, author of “Washington Tides"; Mr. Muir; Raymond Moley, former Assistant 


Secretary of State; and Major General 
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Imagineering 

overexpansion, for instance, that were 
the first two of our listed fixations? 
Apply the same reasoning to any of 
the other fears on the list, and their 
What 


melancholy 


validity is open to question. 
indeed becomes of the 
state socialism of Professor Burnham's 
Managerial Revolution, or any of the 
other black, grey, pink, cerise, magen- 
ta, or plain red schools of economics? 

All these economic projections are 
interesting. Perhaps they are even 
helpful in their power to confirm us 
in our own beliefs. One thing we can 
say of them: They are 
imaginative, and they are even coura- 


genuinely 
geous in a theoretical sort of way. 
We businessmen, in contrast, are very 
courageous in practical action. Where 
we fall short it is not for lack of 
courage, but for want of imagination. 
Isn’t that something we advertising 
men are supposed to excel at? 

Let me define an area in which I 
think we can work. 

I am told that the first proposition 
studied in a leading textbook on In- 
ternational Law is this simple para- 
doxical statement: The object of war 
is peace. In that statement lies the 
germ of the specific message I should 
That state- 


ment is an assertion that every phase 


like to leave with you. 


of the conduct of a successful war 
must be a conscious preparation for 
a lasting peace. The military, the 
political, and the economic forces of 
the nation must be girded to bring 
about, mind you, not just a cessation 
of hostilities, but the groundwork for 
a lasting peace. 

It is with utter logic, then, and 
with the sanction of a primer of in- 
ternational! statesmanship, that we 
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Stephan O. Fugua, retired, 


military analyst 


conclude that industry’s share in the 
war is not only to arm the military, 
but also to implement the peace. 

The most obvious implementation 
I can recommend is a conscious, cal- 
culating and constructive process of 
letting the imagination soar, and then 
engineering it down to earth into 
things to make, to make jobs. 

Jobs make a peaceful peace because 
they make buying power; because they 
pay taxes; because they pay rents and 
buy life insurance and education; and 
because they give men the dignity 
they want above all else. 

What shall we use to feed the fires 
of our imagination? The new mate- 
rials, the mew chemicals; the new 
techniques and new skills; and all the 
infinite combinations 
of those that ingenuity can suggest. 

Where do you You start 
from literally, with 
product you have had to put on the 
shelf for the duration. You start 
from with product 
you've had to freeze the design of, 
for production purposes, for the dura- 
scratch on 


variations and 


start? 


scratch, every 


scratch, every 


tion. You start from 
every glimmering of an idea of a new 
product that you’ve ever visioned. 

What are you going to come up 
with? Totally new things to make; 
old ones made cheaper; good ones 
made better; slow ones made faster, 
heavy ones made lighter: products so 
desirable that they make work, with 
honor, for salesmen, and store clerks, 
and delivery men, and warehouse 
men, and railroad men, and all the 
other components of our distribution 
system, in addition to building pay 
rolls of direct factory labor. 

That’s the gist of what we mean 
when we talk about Imagineering in 
Aluminum Company of America ad- 
vertising. It was never intended to 


be a selfish word. You can imagineer 


without ever using a pound of alu- 
minum. It is not a trick name for a 
special future-looking department, al- 
though it is a formula for the kind 
of thinking Alcoa engineers have been 
doing for fifty years, and today more 
intensively than ever. It is a statisti- 
cal fact that if Alcoa Aluminum by 
its own Imagineering and in codépera- 
tion with others who look forward 
too, can develop new things for alu- 
minum to do, in sufficient numbers 
to utilize the aluminum capacity that 
will be in existence on V-day, at least 
one million new jobs will have been 
created that never existed before the 
war. 

The point is that every man in this 
room represents an industry that can 
go and do likewise; that can set out 
with similar determination to make 
its share of the new jobs that are 
going to be needed. To you who 
represent companies which have such 
programs under way, my compliments 
and congratulations. 

The message I want to leave with 
you is not a formula for blueprinting 
a pat and comfortable future for in- 
dustry, but a conviction of the neces- 
sity of beginning to concoct the mil- 
lions of new jobs, out of which the 
only kind of future we all want will 
build itself. I would have each and 
every one of you go back to your 
offices and preach Imagineering to 
your engineers, your sales managers, 
and your presidents. I do not ask you 
to use the word itself, though you 
are welcome to do so. But, preach 
the concept of job responsibility, back 
it with the real facts about the fu- 
ture, and show up the fixations for 
exactly what they are, and you have 
personally started to win the peace. 
Of what greater service can an adver- 
tising man be to his profession and 
to his country? 

If the full meaning of Imagineering 
catches hold in your business, your 
advertising copy will take care of it- 
self. 

Just one more thought, which | 
put as a question: What becomes of 
the problem of public relations, when 
you have given the man on the street 
and the man in uniform, a good solid 
eyeful of industry really reaching f: 
its destiny of job-maker? 


Thermocouple to Cory Snow 


The Arklay S Richards Company, I: 
Newton Highlands, Mass., manufacti 
of thermocouple and accessories, has 
signed its advertising to Cory Snow, I: 
Boston 
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War Communique 

We feel the highlight of the NIAA 
War Conference was Al Staehle’s 
truly impassioned speech importuning 
industrial advertisers to get off their 
tails in this matter of “War Produc- 


tion Drives.” 


There are many reasons for not 
engaging in an employe-stimulating 
program—unwillingness to welcome 
labor to a council table, lack of man- 
agement imagination, excessive cost of 
tailor-made campaigns, not enough 
materials on hand for any greater 
production, etc.—but there is one big 
reason for engaging in such a pro- 
gram, and that is that the manner of 
living which most of us would prefer 
to perpetuate (with improvements, of 
course) stands a neat chance of be- 
coming annihilated unless each of us, 
to the best of his special abilities, puts 
up a bigger and better fight. 

We in this advertising business can 
serve in two ways—by helping in- 
form industry of available products, 
services and methods; and by using 
our talents for persuasion and motiva- 
tion to increase workers’ efforts at 
their machines and benches. 

The first job we’re doing pretty 
well. The second job we, in general, 

e either avoiding or flubbing. 

A book could be written about 
War Production Drives—but let us 

ist leave you with a couple of points: 

Don’t dismiss the idea of .War Pro- 
iction Drives because you're afraid 

or would resent a “speed-up” or 

cause your firm’s problem is more a 
ck of supplies and equipment than 

idequate worker enthusiasm. 

In the first place, “more produc- 

mn” is not the sole answer to our 
redicament. “Better production” 

d “less waste” are also important, 

1 can be the objectives of an inter- 

| advertising campaign even under 
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The Copy Chasers at 


Atlantic City, or Opening Up the 


Third Front . . . Sweat and Tears . . . Dig It Up 


conditions where it would be unwise 
to urge increased production. 

In the second place, management 
has the best opportunity of all time 
to present to labor a favorable picture 
of itself. For once, both manage- 
ment and labor have a common ob- 





The Copy Chasers’ Selections 

Of NIAA Portfolios 

@® THE COPY CHASERS 

made the following selections of 

portfolios as the most outstand- 

ing campaigns exhibited at the 

NIAA War Conference: 

DIVISION IIl—Industrial Advertising 

for Today’s War Effort 

Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 

A. P. de Sanno & Son, Inc. 

The Warner & Swasey Company 

Honorable Mention 

Air Reduction Sales Company 

Plastics Division, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corporation 

Black & Decker Mfg. Company 

Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 

Foxboro Corporation 

Plastics Department, General 
Electric Company 

Hagan Corporation 

Metal & Thermit Corporation 

Phillips Screw Codédperative 
Group 

United States Steel Corporation 
—High Tensile Steel 

Holyoke Division, Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration 


DIVISION III Industrial Advertising 
for Postwar Planning 


Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 
Calgon, Inc. 
Honorable Mention 


Keasbey & Mattison Company 
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jective—and that is always a good 
basis for understanding and willing- 
ness to cooperate. 

In the third place, the worker has 
a right to know what he is contrib- 
uting, at his job, to the war effort 
—that is, how the product he makes 
or the service he performs plays a 
part in war production. Too often 
that knowledge is denied him by 
thoughtless management. 

So don’t let the objections of some 
sourpuss in your organization dis- 
courage you. Regardless of the ob- 
stacles, a way around them can be 
found. And you, the advertising 


man, are the boy to do it. 
American industry is truly the im- 
portant Third Front. Unless, with 
all your help, we can win, on that 
front, we'll never win on the second 


front. 
Portfolios and Winners 


As usual, we feel that the display of 
members’ advertising got kicked 
around a little, but unlike usual, we’re 
not complaining. Time was an ele- 
ment. 

The entire conference was admira- 
bly managed under adverse condi- 
tions—prepared in haste, planned with 
doubts, probably, about attendance, 
and operated with one eye on the mil- 
itary about to take over the premises 
—and no squawking is in order. The 
portfolios were a small part of an 
excellent show, and there was no time 
for instituting any of the splendid 
plans laid by Sid Webster. 

We say, though: if the idea of 
making awards is a good one (and we 
don’t insist it is), then sufficient time 
should be allowed for the careful con- 
sideration of all entries and a method 
of evaluation established on which 
all the judges are in agreement and 
which furthermore is published for 
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the understanding of anyone who is 
interested. 

Our own judging suffers the same 
handicap of haste; the advantage we 
have is a pre-established gauge, the 
shape of which must be fairly familiar 
to most of you by now. 

Anyway, our selections are posted 
nearby, and some comments follow. 


No Augean Stable 


The people in charge of Hercules 
Powder Company's advertising evi- 
dently took seriously the “objectives” 
outlined at the front of the portfolo 
on “Industrial Advertising for To- 
day’s War Effort.” We like the pres- 
entation of objectives so well that 
we're reproducing it here, as a nut- 
shell statement on what any company 
might expect its advertising to ac- 
complish. 

—To register Hercules’ chemical 
raw materials as tools for the 
war effort. 

—To obtain a re-appraisal of the 
value of certain materials, under 
today’s conditions. 

—To introduce new products par- 
ticularly fitted for war condi- 
tions. 

—To tell of new uses for estab- 
lished products that help to meet 
wartime conditions. 

—To explain the changing supply 
position of many of our mate- 
rials. 

—To assist our sales department in 
certain special operations. 


Hercules advertising is handsome, 
imaginative, and doubtless expensive 
(and probably worth it). We'd guess 
that most people admire most the four- 
page, multi-color inserts directed to 
the chemical industries. But what 
we like best is the easy-riding copy 
style. It gets into the story fast, 
without any introductory palaver to 
make a tie-up with the war or explain 
a far-fetched headline. 

It’s the campaign on Tamptite that 
shows this off best: 


Ever think about the inside of a bore 


hole ; 


Of course, you have 

First of all (you say to yourself), I've 
got to make the explosive charge fit 
snugly. I can’t waste the space after all 


the trouble it took to drill the hole. Then 
(you're still talking to yourself), I've got 
to concentrate the charge so I'll get the 
best breakage of rock or ore (Then 
you think about slitting the cartridges 
as you have always done before.) 

And right here is where TAMPTITE 
comes in 

You don't have to worry about slit 
ting cartridges any more Just put in 
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your usual size of Hercules dynamite and 
make sure it has the new Tamptite shell 
(no extra cost) Then tamp each car- 
tridge in the usual way 

In a jiffy the cartridge is compacted 
inside the shell. The charge is concen- 
trated where you want it. No mess. No 
spilled powder No time lost slitting 
cartridges 

It's so simple it’s almost unbelievable. 

For all-out production, specify Tamp- 
tite cartridges on your next order of dy- 
namiute 

Every ad in the Tamptite series 
carries a strip of cuts across the bot- 
tom: “A Quick Look at Tamptite 
in Action!” 

Per dollar of cost, we think the 
Tamptite series is the best in the Her- 
cules program, and the copy quoted 
above came off the typewriters of 
M. R. Budd, assistant advertising 
manager of Hercules, and E. I. 
La Beaume of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., New York. 

It so happens that we also picked 
Hercules Powder in the “Indus- 


pon-OS way 





trial Advertising for the Postwar Pe- 
riod” division. Hercules has just 
started a campaign on “Hercules 
Land” that promises dramatic pre- 
views of what lies ahead in “this 
amazing world of chemistry.” Look 
for it. This is being developed 
under the direction of Theodore 
Marvin, Hercules a. m., and 
George Wever of Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc. 


Grinding Wheels a la Soap 


“Consumer” technique is the pre- 
dominant characterstic of A. P. di 
Sanno & Son, Inc., advertising— 
smashing layouts, reiteration of a 
basic theme (“2 to § times more pro- 
duction per man per machine”), and 
copy that is swift-moving, as un-tech- 
nical as possible. 

Por-os-way shows little tendency to 
load or burn the work The struc 
ture, instead of being “sandy” and con 
pact, is “stringy” and “porous”—some- 
thing like a sponge. Méillions of air cells 
allow the air to keep every grinding con 
tact cool. 

That’s a selection from the cam- 
paign to employers; there’s another 
for the machinist at the bench that 
uses another “consumer” technique: 


TEST THIS NEW, FASTER, 
COOLER GRINDING WHEEL 
Prove to Yourself It Will Do 3 to § 
Times More Work Per Man Per Machine 


That heading is followed by hard- 
hitting copy, freely sub-headed, of 
the type that sells a lot of soap and, 
from the figures, seems to sell a lot 
of Por-os-way. 

But see I.M., April, p. 20, for the 
full story. This campaign is writ- 
ten by N. A. J. Conway, Jr., de 
Sanno’s advertising manager. 

We had intended reviewing Warner 
t~ Swasey advertising, recipient of 
one of our awards in the “Today's 
War Effort” division, and W&S kind- 
ly shipped us its portfolio (for which, 
thanks!), but we think the space can 
be more profitably utilized by quoting 
to you from a current and timely 
W&S ad that ought to be read by 
every worker in America, which in 
cludes you, dear reader: 


TAKING IT EASY IN AMERICA 
CAN KILL A SOLDIER OVERSEAS 


Be honest, now—aren't you and all o! 
us spending time every day that we could 
and should spend in work? Taking 
easy just 10 minutes a day by everyon 
in war work would cost America 1,250 
000 hours of war production every day 
A million and a quarter hours would 
build 10 big bombing planes or 3,50 
automatic rifles 

Men may die on future battlefields 1! 
those 10 planes, those 3,500 rifles are not 
there 

If we, on production lines, ease off ten 
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OW TO EXPLAIN WARTIME ADVERTISING 
0 COMPANY HEADS 


A. B. P.’s “War Album” opens 
Management’s eyes to many 
new uses for Advertising! 





lt has the answers to the many questions Manage- 


ment has been asking their advertising managers.’ 


An Advertising Manager in Passaic, New Jersey 





Do your company heads understand that their advertising can 
just as helpful as the business paper editorial material is . . . 
hat you, too, can use your promotional vehicles to transmit important 
formation from where it is to where it is needed? If they don’t 
inderstand this, you can’t blame them for questioning wartime 
dvertising expenditures. 


"A big help in selling advertisers on the importance of 
continuing to advertise." An Agency Executive in Houston, Texas 
















“If properly studied, this ‘Guide’ is going to save many 
businesses from the fate experienced so universally after 
the last war.” A Business Head in Provo, Utah 
n the hands of advertising managers and agency men, this 


‘Guide” has given many company heads a new concept of what 
dvertising can do to help win the war and to help a company 
plve its customer-relations problems, present and future. It has 
pen helped them to understand what GOOD “institutional’’ adver- 


wing is! 
ASK THE MAN WHOS USED ONE oO 


oT 
HU A HULU TAA TT NE 
HUSA {AMULET 


“GUIDE” DEMONSTRATES WARTIME capimeosios 
OF SOUND PEACETIME ADVERTISING PRACTI 


“The ‘Guide’ is a lulu—I've already got several ideas 
| can put to real use. I'm going to recommend it to 
Ad Clubbers here." Advertising Manager in Peoria, Ill. 


“lt am glad to say that the A.B.P. effort gives me 
factual know-how examples, rather than just inspirational 


messages." Advertising Manager in St. Louis, Mo. 


























"Your book is very informative and very stimulating, 
especially because it arrived on my desk just as we were 
starting to tackle a wartime advertising problem.” 


Agency Executive in San Francisco 
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The “Guide” features advertisements that illustrate today’s increased 
; i need for making business paper advertising useful, informative and 
"It is not inconvenience, but u 


. specific! It is the start of a collection of case studies that will constitute 
-41 ; inconvenience, that ~ . ao | : ; 
PP. 101-4 ee canta "(This statement = a veritable WAR ALBUM. Send for it now and you'll receive addi- 
will break down public ‘ = 





\ inwoduces a 40-page supplement to the : tional up-to-the-minute case studies, free, as fast as they're produced 
f Paul Garretts introadute ¢ d wh ron- 
: : ana what con 
: ” tine lers problems today « 
Guid reporting retal ; — re ; , 
un ods manufacturers are doing to help.) Do your compan) heads understand how important 


good advertising MEN are today; the dire need for 
quickly multiplying the war-effectiveness of Amer- 
ica’s “know-how”’ ? See Pages 1 and 2 of the “Guide.” 


"Advertising men can fight, bares 

PP. 1-2 working hard at their job of pron nine 
ting vital information through the pr “ee 
or.® any beads have any doubts about 
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SEND FOR YOUR FREE copy OF hi 
WARTIME ADVERTISING PRESENTA 


se? Pages 
"Here are seven good ways to ge 


: ' he spe- 
PP. 85-6 ted."(Pages 85 and 86 detail t 
oo include check-list of 16 wartime 





to advertise today : 
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: . 2 ry h 
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a= The “Gallery” 


minutes to wash up at the end of the 
shift, if we take it a bit easy at desk or 
machine—why shouldn't the soldier or 
sailor on firing lines? If we duck re- 
sponsibility for winning this war, why 
shouldn't he? If we think of ourselves 
first—-our money or power or rights 
why shouldn't he? 

But if he did, we'd call him a traitor 
to his country There’s only one test 
you and I dare apply to every question 
now Not “What would I like?” but 
Will it help win the war?” 


To Kenneth W. Akers, vice- 
president, Griswold - Eshleman 
Company, Cleveland, The Copy 
Chasers’ Own “E” for “Excellence.” 

For further reference to the com- 
plete W&S program, read our July 
(See letter, p. 84.) 
for a discussion of Calgon, 


piece. 

And 
Inc., advertising, see I.M., Feb. *42, p. 
88. Credit for this outstanding work 
goes to Dr. E. P. Partridge, direc- 
tor of research, and H. A. Berg- 
quist, advertising manager, Cal- 
gon, Inc., and the Pittsbugh of- 
fice of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. 


Comments on a Few 
Other Winners 


Metal & Thermit Corporation. We 
liked best a series of case studies each 
very brief and demonstrating the use 
of the Thermit process in fabricating 
heavy parts and repairing broken ma- 
chinery. 

Foxboro Company. Rememberabie 
“green hands.” 

Black (~ Decker Mfg. Company. 
Excellent photographs of product in 
use illustrate each ad. 

Phillips Screu 
Copy 


Cooperative Group. 
interpreting the product in 
the terms of the current labor prob- 
lem. 

Hagan Corporation. See IM Oct. 
41, p. 73. 

Worthington 
Real “man” 


, 


Holyoke 


talk for the construction 


Division. 


market: 
This two-fisted, rugged rock drill stays 


on the job longer—with no air-wasting 
“back talk.” 
Worthington’s Blue Brute Rock Drill 


saves your breath, too, for you don't 


waste hell and damnation on a tool that 


is easy on the operator and rarely in- 
terrupts the work for maintenance and 
repairs 


Keasbey ¢» Mattison Com pany. 


See last month. 
Sweat and Tears 


We like to think that 
which are the 


the adver- 
hardest to 
valuable 


tisements 


write make the most read- 
ing. 

There is plenty of precedent for 
this belief in the realm of literature. 


No less than Sheridan affirmed: “Easy 





“The Five Factors in Good Dishwashing” 
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Wash dishes right..wse calgonite! 


writing’s curst hard reading,” so we 
assume the reverse to be as true; that 
the greater the 
more profit the reader. 

thought, 


pages of our 


writer’s travail, the 


Often, we have while 
finger-wetting the 
monthly chore, that some of our as- 
sociates in this profession are getting 
away with murder. Even today, with 
advertising on the otspay, we con- 
stantly stumble over pages that can 
only be explained by either incompe 
We sus- 

Or, to 


the interference of a 


tence or downright laziness.. 
pect the latter, in many cases. 
be charitable: 
date for golf. 
To example you an example, how 
long could it have taken somebody 
in the services of Corn Products Sales 
Com pany—how much wrenching and 
matter—how 


squeezing of the gray 


much pencil chewing, office-pacing, 

sleeplessness—to produce the follow 
ing (illustrated by a parrot) ? 
NO HELP WANTED 

The parrot is 

readily 

phrases 


mimic wl 
words a! 


an excellent 
learns to enunciate 


We not only don’t need “parrots” 
we don't WANT them. The most 
telligent salesmen we have are those wh 
have sold CERELOSE (pure Dextros¢ 
by letting CERELOSE sell itself—i« 
its merits, its adaptability, its value 
an ingredient in food products 

Result? CERELOSE is 
ard ingredient in many of 
leading food products! 


We're about 


we came back from 


now a sta! 


Ameri 


this becaus 
Atlantic Cit 
convinced that this country is a lot 


critical 


further from winning this war than 
we had thought and that it’s tim 
for all of us to cut out the kid stuf 
and go to work. 

This Neu 


advertisement for the 














7 MAGAZINE 


me(0PS METAL INDUSTRIES MEDIA IN | 


— LAA LOLI ERNE BS RAO ROE 


PERCENTAGE OF ADVERTISING GAIN 


FOR ist 6 MONTHS OF 1942 AMONG MAGAZINES CARRYING OVER 300 PAGES | 


The record by % of gain and total pages carried 


METALS AND ALLOYS 627 pages 

Tool Engineer 742 pages 
¢ Foundry 815 pages 
. Machine Design 693 pages 
American Machinist (Bi-weekly) 29%—2,680 pages 
Hitchcock’s Mach. Tool Blue Book*. . . . 29%—1,603 pages 
Product Engineering 24%— 866 pages 
Steel (Weekly) 23%—1,965 pages 
Iron Age (Weekly) 21%—3,155 pages 
Modern Machine Shop 21%—1,570 pages 
Metal Progress 15%— 622 pages 
Machinery . 14%—1,603 pages 


EG RP A I YOU HAVE TO BE GOOD TO LEAD A FIRST-CLASS FIELD. 
HERE ARE THE FACTS THAT PUT M&A IN FRONT 


“Includes Classified 


Records of pages carried, taken M&A is THE Engineering Magazine of the Metal Industries. 
from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
24% gain in circulation in the last 12 months—all of it 


paid, all of it voluntary. 
65% of its circulation sent to homes at readers’ request. 


Edited to do a job for men in key Production jobs. Read 


by the men who specify and buy. 
M&A REACHES THE MEN WHO MAKE THE DIFFERENCE IN YOUR SALES AND SERVICE JOB! 


Metals and Alloys 


+THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE OF THE METAL INDUSTRIES 


@ REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION - 330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK @ 



























































































Britain Machine Company is not what 
we call “going to work.” “Gamble 
as you will You Can’t Beat Aces!” 
The aces are labeled Resources, Tech- 
nical Superiority, and so on. This 
confident remark follows: “When 
the showdown comes, the enemy’s last 
rash gamble will prove no match for 
America’s strength. But we must 
make full use of everything we have.” 
And the final fatuous statement: “All 
Four Aces Are Being Used to the Ut- 
If that is 
a contribution to the war effort, we 
are Tim O” Shenko. 

This is: 

Re public Steel’s Steel and Tubes 
Division offers a spread on “Con- 
figured Tubing,” modestly subhead- 
ed “not a ‘cure-all,’ but a very effec- 


most by ‘New Britain.’’ 


tive aid for the relief of many de- 
signing and fabricated headaches.” 
This spread took work, 

There’s a frank statement of why 
the use of tubing has been discour- 
aged, despite its proven advantages. 
The major handicap, difficulty and 
cost of fabricating odd shapes, has 
been overcome by Configured Tub- 
ing, and copy proceeds to provide in- 
formation which will help engineers 
and fabricators to estimate the pos- 
sibilities of this tubing. 

Configured Tubing’s production 
and limitations are described. Tapers 
are sketched. Some irregular shapes 
are reproduced. Wall thicknesses are 
tabulated; that is, relationship of wall 
control to reduction of O.D. Sizes, 
gauges and reductions are tabulated; 
also radius limitations. Applications 
are listed. And we'd like to list 
J. F. Keeler, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, steel 
and tubes division, and J. C. 
Clawson, Meldrum and Few- 
smith, Inc., Cleveland, as admen 
who are willing to “work out” an ad, 
instead of “Knock it out.” 

(Say, that’s a nice line! Are you 
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ELECTRUNITE 


ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED TUBING 


“Working out” your copy or just 
“Knocking it out’’?) 

Nor was this ad for The Dou 
Chemical Company created in a mere 
ten minutes. 

He wanted to demonstrate that 
Ethocel Sheeting is tough at low tem- 
peratures, so he got a picture of a 
box made from Ethocel, loaded with 
100 grams of BB lead shot and then 
placed in a dry ice-packed tumbling 
device. A diagram shows what hap- 
pened: with the temperature down to 
50° below, the rotating drum dropped 
the box ten inches thirty-five times 
a minute. “For two long hours the 
transparent box withstood the severe 
punishment. Whirling and dropping 
—up and down—4200 impacts in 
all before this remarkable packaging 
material showed signs of weakening— 
a test of endurance far greater than 
any ordinary package must ever 
withstand!” There’s aslist of qualifi- 
cations and certifications, and a plug 
for specifying “the lightest and tough- 
est cellulose material commercially 
available for the subzero tempera- 
tures of the stratosphere or the warm, 


ra, 











humid climate of the tropics.” (Pre 
sumably, there’s another ad in the se 
ries proving Ethocel is a bear for ho: 
weather! ) 

But an American Bosch Corpora 
tion writer wasn’t exactly himsel/ 
particularly when he asked the layou: 
man to show a big picture of th« 
product and then dashed off this 
stuffed-shirt prose: 

Throughout the nation . . . in indus 
trial, farm and marine service . . . wher 
ever engines require magneto ignitio 

. the high quality of American Bos 
has always been recognized. Today in 
our factories, New England craftsmen ai: 
at even higher standards; for today Amer 
ican Bosch Aviation Magnetos are fur 
nishing the ignition for many of Ame: 
ica’s mightiest warplanes. 

The war slant is just wonderful for 
lazy typewriters. An award of the 
Navy “E” is the same as a copy- 
writer’s holiday. Viz: 

American Blower Corporation: 
sailor shaking hands with a worker; 
“Sailor—We Earned the Navy ‘E’”; 
then “Our pledge to the Navy,” 
which includes such literary atroci- 
ties as “unstinted,” “destined,” “we 
are mindful,” etc. 

We don’t mean to minimize a firm’s 
pride over its achievement, but is in- 
dustrial advertising the proper me- 
dium for self-praise? 

That’s a no better ad—from the 
reader’s viewpoint—than this say- 
nothing essay on behalf of The For- 
mica Insulation Company: 

The biggest gun in the arsenal of 
America, in war or peace, is technical 
proficiency and engineering progress 
To more effectively serve the war effort, 
and prepare for the progress of the fu 
ture, Formica, now as for years past, is 
concentrating the energies of a consid- 
erable engineering and research staff, on 
the problem of improving laminated plas 
tic material and adapting it to new uses 

that there may be better insulated elec 
trical devices, better control for airplanes, 
better instrument panels, better ignition 
for all internal combustion motors, more 
resistant parts for chemical industries 
. . . If you have problems which might 
be solved by such a plastic material, this 
staff will be glad to give you their time 
and effort in attempting a solution. 


The trouble is—there’s nothing 
wrong in that copy. There’s nothing 
right in it either—just nothing. Com 
pare with the facts built into this 
copy for the Brown Fintube Compan). 

At top, some sketches to indicate 
four applications of Brown Fintub 
illustrating how they can be expected 
to equal the work of much great 
lengths of plain bare tubes. (% 
“Gallery.”) Copy is to the point: 

Through the use of “fins” (made fr 
strip steel of which there is no scarcit 
welded integrally on the outside of ba’ 
tubing, Brown Fintubes provide a %* 
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& It Takes More 
Than Guns 

To Win This War 


250 Pounds of Cotton Per Man 
To Equip a Modern Army 


The average soldier consumes ten times more 
cotton than the average civilian. Over 250 
pounds of cotton and 40 pounds of wool per 
man are required to equip a modern army and 
for clothing purposes alone the average soldier 
consumes 124 yards of cotton goods per year. 
Total uses of cotton, wool, rayon and nylon tex- 
tiles would run this much higher. The tre- 
mendous needs of a fighting force explain why 
textiles today are operating at an all-time high. 
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a TEXTILES —A™ERICA ’'S SECOND Further, it is a basic market with a steady 
LARGEST INDUSTRY operation and production record year after 
By a greater margin than ever before the year. The market deserves careful culti- 
textile industry today is America’s second  Vation—for today and for the future . . . 
largest industry. Peak production is a re- Cotton, Serving the Textile Industries, is 
sult of war-time requirements, but civilian the first bet for reaching the buyers in this 
needs have likewise increased greatly. important market. It is the working paper 
of the industry . .. the magazine operating 
executives depend on . . . with the largest 
circulation to the mills of any paper in the 


field... 







COTTON serving the Textile Industries 











GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, 


‘ UTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL @ ELECTRICAL SOUTH © SOUTHERN HARDWARE © SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 
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ondary heat transfer surface 6 to 15 times 
that of bare tubes—permitting the pri 
mary and secondary surfaces to be pro 
portioned to the heat transfer co-efhicients 
of the materials being processed. Con 
sequently, with Brown Fintubes a smaller 
number of tubes or shorter tubes are re 
quired for a given service—resulting in 
great savings of war-scarce tubing—and 
less back pressure, less weight, less space, 
a smaller shell, fewer fittings and many 
other advantages 

Sure, it was easier (but was it 
worth while?) to show some bombers 
flying over a couple of Birdsboro Hy- 
draulic Presses and to scratch off these 
lines which really add up to very little: 

Whether they are Yanks flying the 
shortest route to Tokyo, or the “Flying 
Tigers” hell-diving over the Burma Road 

the chances are that many of the 
vital parts of the planes used to get them 
there and back were made with the help 
of Birdsboro Hydraulic Presses such as 
these 

On production lines in many of the 
nation’s leading aircraft plants, Birdsboro 
Hydraulic Presses are working 24 hour 
shifts—to produce more planes and bet 
ter planes, in memory of December 7th 

Suncook Mills got excited about the 
Liberty Bell and the “Spirit of °42” 
and put the best line of its copy in 
tiny type: “More manufacturers buy 
more Flightex than any other airplane 
fabric.” 

Whoever wrote this copy for Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable ae ey maybe 
thought it was tough going, but not 
so tough going as we had linia it: 

Three times during the past half-cen 
tury our government has asked for and 
received the undivided support of the 
wire and cable manufacturers In the 
present emergency the response is the 
same as it was in 1898 and 1917 For 
the third time Simplex has joined up 


The restrictions under which we now 
work have stimulated Simplex research 
activity and out of our experiences and 


experiments will come new and better 
Simplex products for the electrical indus 
try after the war In the meantime, we 
shall be glad to discuss with you any 
problem in connection with keeping your 
Simplex cables in service for the dura 
tion 

Just words, ground out of the same 
old mill. Truly, no more informative 
than the time-hallowed “picture of 


the founder.” 
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But certainly it cannot be claimed 
that any concentrated intelligence was 
devoted to Standard Gage Co. Inc.’s 
bleed-all-around drawing of a de- 
stroyer, defaced only by “Convoy 
your parts thru production,” and 
the sig. (Boy, what an easy way to 
earn an adman’s pay!) 

It’s not funny, though. The Mon- 
arch Machine Tool Company showing 
an aircraft carrier being bombed in 
the mistaken belief that “news inter- 
est” is all an ad needs. The Midvale 
Company recalling that “ “Tyres’ for 
the iron horse that was building our 
nation were the first thing made at 
Midvale.” Norton Company (refrac- 
tories) devoting two-thirds of a page 
to a huge “V” in the middle of 
“SERVICE.” Kimble Glass Company 
picturing an analogy between Lin- 
coln “For Assurance of Freedom 
from Slavery” and its glassware “For 
Assurance.” 

Yes, probably these firms are so 
busy they don’t want more business. 
So they’ve ordered their adman to take 
out all the “sell.” But Fighting In- 
dustry is too busy to read such bunk 
as that, and it’s a shame the business 
papers are full of it. 

So we say: get in there and dig it 
up and dish it out; get it good and 
write it right. 

The way Carboloy Company, Inc., 
does: ““How to Design and Grind Chip 
Breakers for Carbide Steel-Cutting 
Tools.” (See “Gallery.’’) 

The way The Lind Air Products 
Company does: “For Efficient Opera- 
tion and Longer Life Take Care of 
Metal-to-Metal Seats.” (See ‘“‘Gal- 
lery.”) 

The way Norton Company does for 
its Grinding Wheel Division: “A Les- 
son in Cylindrical Grinding.” (See 
Gallery.”’) 

The way Electro Metallurgical 
Company does: “Basic Facts about 
Stainless Steels.” (See “Gallery.’’) 










The way Walworth Company does 

“Salvage That Pipe Flange!” (Sec 
“Gallery.” ) 

The way Cuno Engineering Com 
pany does with its comparative charts 
(See “Gallery.’’) 

The way Allen-Bradley does on the 
back of its inserts: “A Quick and 
Easy Way to Solve Your Limit Switc! 
Problems.” 

The way Jenkins Bros. does with the 
swell new “Double the Watch” cam 
paign. “Watch this!” No. 1 is “Re 
place Worn or Damaged Discs 
QUICK! It’s Easy”; cuts and cap 
tions show how. “Watch This!” No. 
2 is “Keep ample ‘live’ packing in 
packing box. It’s Easy!”; cuts and 
captions show how. A full fourteen 
“Practical Pointers that Save Discs— 
Packing” complete a spread that we'll 
bet took Charles Chamberlain, 
Jenkins, a. m., and his agency, Hor- 
ton-Noyes Company, plenty of time 
preparing and was worth it—to the 
market and to Jenkins. 

Speaking of Winning the War 

We approve heartily of the thought 
expressed in a Pelican Well Tool & 
Supply Co. ad, entitled “Let’s Save 
(Continued on Page 108) 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 
@ THE COPY CHASERS base 
their criticism of industrial ad- 
vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 
1, A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 


2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea, and promising 
enough to make _ reading 
worth while. 

3, Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 


4. Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser—but 
nothing exaggerated, noth- 
ing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 
—good solid “reason-why.” 
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Try This Quick Test! 





» 


Tatk to a plant operating official in your own 
plant. 

Ask him if he reads FACTORY MANAGEMENT & 
MAINTENANCE. 


Ask him what he thinks of its editorial contents. 
Ask him if he reads the advertising in it. 


We know what his answers will be because we've 
talked to plant operating officials in hundreds of com- 
panies. In fact, in more than 89% of the plants employ- 
ing 100 or more workers, there is always at least one paid 
FACTORY subscriber. Sometimes, this plant operating 
oficial is the president of the company . . . sometimes he 
is the vice president in charge of production or operations 

. in other plants, he may be superintendent, works 
manager, methods engineer, plant engineer, maintenance 


engineer, etc. 


Whatever their title may be, plant operating men have 
one thing in common. Even under the extreme pressure 
of wartime production schedules—when every minute 
counts—they know that it is time well spent to read 
FACTORY. They depend on it to give them job ideas, 


aids and suggestions, not mere news interpretations. 


Month after month, FACTORY’s eleven editors— 
backed by more than 150 years of combined editorial 
experience—give these men timely, authoritative, practi- 
cal and vitally important information to help them 

their management, production and maintenance work. 


[hat is what your “test” will show you. 


And, this same test will disclose why your plant operating 
onicials look to the advertising pages of FACTORY. 


FACTORY 


' ANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


From them, they get practical assistance in solving spe- 
cific problems they meet in their daily work. Progressive 
advertisers in FACTORY reap the many benefits from 
this readership by showing plant operating men 


HOW TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 

HOW TO MAKE EQUIPMENT LAST LONGER 
HOW TO MAINTAIN PLANT EQUIPMENT 
HOW TO CONSERVE MATERIALS 

HOW TO INSURE WORKER HEALTH, SAFETY 


AND COMFORT ... to mention but a few! 
Advertisers in FACTORY regularly receive proof that 


plant operating men want such information. The Catalog 
Service Section of a single issue recently produced more 
than 4,500 inquiries from readers. 

Try the “test’’ on a plant operating official in your own 
company. Then . . . capitalize on the intense readership 
of over 90,000 other plant operating men by advertising 
your product or service in FACTORY. You will be reach- 
ing Industry’s most powerful buying influences in top- 
priority plants. You will be building your present mar- 
kets. You will be building good will and cementing 
your relationships with plant operating men for the time 
when production reverts to normalcy. Be sure that 
FACTORY is on your present advertising schedule. 





A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SE FACTORY ... Plant Operating Men do, Month after Month! 











NO POLITICS 

To tHe Copy CHasers: Concern- 
ing what you call “The Strange Case 
ot American Central” (See IM, July 
‘42, p. 75) your nasty cracks seem 


entirely uncalled for. 


Has it never occurred to you that 
paid space is merely a medium for 


transmission of a message? 


I object as strenuously as you to 


wasting money on space without put- 
ting over a message. 

But this advertisement had a mes- 
sage! 

You don’t like the message! That's 
your privilege. 

Criticize their politics if you wish. 


But don’t criticize them for wast- 


ing money when it’s actually their 


politics with which you disagree. 
LesTeR TALKINGTON, 
Copywriter, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn, Inc., New York. 


fEpiror’s Nort The advertisement in 
question had no obvious political signifi 
The Copy Chasers’ criticism was 
that it contributed nothing toward helping 
the war effort because it gave no informa- 
tion as to how the advertiser or its prod 
ucts (unmentioned) could be utilized in 
any war production program. A search to 
find out who the company is and what it 
manufactures was unavailing therefore, no 
one who was unacquainted with the com 
pany could intelligently seek its assistance 
on a wartime problem on the basis of what 
he learned from the advertisement. The 
Copy Chasers, and others who are inter 
ested in the welfare and future of indus 
trial advertising, strongly feel that adver 
tising in wartime is justified only if it 
makes a useful contribution toward victory 
and the continuation of industrial activity 
ifter the war 


cance 


, © 


STILL KEEPING IT A SECRET 


To tHe Eprror: As an advertising 


agency executive of some twenty- 
two years of successful experience, | 
take extreme exception to the article, 


oo a a 


1942, issue. The American Central 


As Inserted,” in your July, 


Manufacturing Corporation is a client 


of ours. We have planned with them 


82 


what we hope to accomplish over a 


period of years and we should 
achieve our purpose. 

For an _ advertising publication, 
such as yours, to criticise a campaign, 
favorably or unfavorably, after one 
advertisement has appeared, shows an 
extreme lack of knowledge of the art 
of advertising and is presumptuous, to 
say the least . all the more so, when 
your reporter is without knowledge 
of facts concerning the advertiser. 

I could tell you who American 
Central is, what it has done and is 
doing and hopes to do . 

But, “There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

Douciass M. ALLEN, 
President, Allen, Heaton & McDonald, 
Inc., Cincinnati. 
, 3 + 
SERVICEABLE ADVERTISING 


To THE Eprror: 
I am glad to see that somebody has 
guts enough to take that paragraph 
in the War and Navy’s booklet, “Ex- 
planation of Principles for Determina- 
Under 
Contracts,” and really say what he 
thinks. This part of The Copy Chas- 
ers’ article should be put in the hands 


Congratulations! 


tion of Costs Government 


of the presidents of every industrial 
concern in the country. (See IM, 
July °42, p. 75.) 

It is amazing how scared to death 
they have become as the result of this 
The Copy 


certainly to be 


paragraph. Chasers are 
congratulated for 
coming out flat-footedly and saying 
what they think about it. I wish 
some of the other business papers 
would say the same thing. 

recently to 
about 
some advertising which we have been 


And I have 
gone on record with the Board by 


I have had occasion 


write the Censorship Board 


preparing for our clients. 


saying that these advertisers and this 
agency—in filling the white pages of 
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business papers with informative m 
terial for engineers whereby enginec 
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who are having excess demands ma 
upon their industry, and 
imagination can do their job quicker 

























energy, 


and better—are rendering a patriotic 
service to the government. 
This is exactly what I think. If | 


can be of any service to you in as- 





sisting you in any way in what you 
think, please do not hesitate to call 


on me. 





Joun J. LAw Ler, 
Vice-President, J. R. 


Advertising Agency, Chicago. 





Hamilton 





fEprror’s Note: The Copy Chasers de- 
cried the War and Navy Departments 
blessing of “tell nothing” advertising as a 
sort of subsidy of the business press. “Ti 


business papers are to survive the war only 
through the aid of flapdoodle,” they 
serted, “their chances tor postwar pr 


perity become flimsy. We have always 
maintained that the business paper 
market place, and we hope the proprietors 
won't tolerate their premises being so 
tered up with nonsense that the customers 
will stay away in droves.” This discussior 


followed immediately atter reference t 


American Central Manutacturing Corpor 
tion’s advertising (see preceding letters) 
- 


TIMELY COPY 
To THE Epiror: 
quick response on the part of an in- 


An example ot 








dustrial advertiser to a government 
ruling is the enclosed, prepared by this 
agency for the Wilcox Rich Division 
of Eaton Mfg. Company, 
with the McQuay-Norris Jobbers. 
The WPB order requesting the re- 
turn of an old auto part when a new 
one is purchased was just six hours 
old when this ad was written, laid 
out, and approved by the client. It 


jointly 





is appearing in current month's publi- 






cations. 
Headline and copy are 
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“WHAT WAR IS DOING TO 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY” 


Tuis subject, which the whole country is concerned about, will be 
handled in our characteristic, practical manner in the October issues of 
PRACTICAL BUILDER and BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS. 


We of INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS feel that the speed of the building 
industry's development must be matched by the alertness of our publication in 
serving our readers along these lines. 





A warm-air furnace built en- 
tirely within the chimney. 


New, sometimes startling, ideas are announced almost daily. In the pictures 
here shown we give you a little preview of the issue—a few of the many things 
developed for war building. 

But there are peacetime threats, too. The aluminum, magnesium, plastics, 
copper, and brass industries already have their new building products in the 
design stage. 


And methods—the war is really teaching us something about speed, site fabri- 
cation, etc. Yes, tools are and will be more important than ever. 





A porcelain sink with water- 


But perhaps most important of all is a lesson this war is teaching many who 
proofed wood drainboards. 


have a misconception of the building industry. It is the simple fact that the 
building industry is not a $15,000 home, nor a $6,000 home, nor even a $2,500 
home. It is the whole, horizontal, vast, intricate business of building and 
rebuilding a// of this country’s structures. 


Wherever building materials and building machinery, tools and equipment are 
used—in the 125,000 communities of this country and on its 10,000,000 farms 
—there is your building industry. 

No small or special group, or “Cream of the Crop” ever did $12,000,000,000 
worth of building in a year. 





A 
Prefabricated insulated panel 
unit ready for nailing on any 
design house. 


No publication with a circulation reaching only a segment of this industry can 
can give you more than a segment of the market. To get the whole market you 
need the horizontal contractor coverage that PRACTICAL BUILDER gives, 
with its 75,000 circulation to all types of contractor-builders, and the 100% 
dealer coverage BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS gives with its 11,916 paid 
circulation among building material dealers. 


e INDUSTRIAL 
‘tay. | PUBLICATIONS 


‘ r 
\s rene i! INCORPORATE D 
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59 E. Van Buren St. 
a ew 2S 


Non-corroding, non - metal 
warm-air heating ducts. 











PRACTICAL BUILDER — BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


the big magazine with a page size that does justice 
to your product and message — at $885.00 per full 
page. (Same size page as Advertising Age.) The 
big value in the building industry, reaching more 
| contractor buying power — with more paid con- 
tractor circulation—than any other building 
industry magazine. 





There is no necessity for standard, established 
products to lose their markets except by default 
to more enterprising and glamorous competitors 
and new-comers. 


THE HORIZONTAL CONTRACTOR-BUILDER BUSINESS PAPEP. 








reaches more lumber and building material dealers, 
and at a lower cost per page per thousand, than 
any other paper in the building industry. It is the 
only national publication edited exclusively for 
the retail dealer. 


Overnight changes in markets and products make 
it necessary that you keep him sold because his 
influence can make or break any product. 


Remember that an average of 3.7 extra readers 
among yard personnel come into contact with 
the public. 


THE MERCHANDISING PAPER OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
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by Hugh Mc- 
Neill, also of this agency. 
ARTHUR CLIFFORD, 
Creative Executive, Holden, Stedman 
& Moore, Inc., Detroit. 
~~ S. V 
POSTWAR PLANNING 


Epiror: 


undersigned, layout 


To THE Like many new 
terms, postwar planning has taken on 
a special and somewhat formidable 
significance, whereas actually all it is, 
is long range planning directed to- 
ward a period which is much less pre- 
dictable than future periods ordinarily 
are. Of course, such an ambitious 
project as General Electric’s may be 
in a special category, but after all, 
even this is nothing more than an 
enormous job of market research, 
predicated on assumptions as to na- 
tional income and employment in the 

Postwar period. 

CHarRLes McDonouGcu, 
Advertising Manager, Combustion 
Engineering Company, Inc., 
New York. 
vvyey 
CREDIT LINES 

To tHe Eprror: We are delighted 
to hear that The Copy Chasers have 
selected our portfolio of advertising 


material for special recognition. 


On this occasion I feel very much 
like an orchestra leader who bows to 
applause. I get the credit and my 
department and the agency do all the 
work. There is Bill Pelich, who care- 
fully mothers our operators’ newspa- 
per, “Blue Chips”; Joe Craig and Carl 
Larson without whom I'd be lost, and 
Messrs. Akers and Preble of Griswold- 
Eshleman agency, whe contributed a 
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MANUFACTURING CO 


LY Lieto? (ods, 


great deal to our program. Last and 
most important is the man who never 
fails us, our boss, Vice-President Wal- 
ter Bailey, whose sound judgment we 
rely on. 
E. W. Fatcon, 

Advertising Department, The Warner 

& Swasey Company, Cleveland. 


v VV 


ADVERTISING TO OIL MEN 
To THE 


DUSTRIAI 


I wrote for IN- 
MarRKETING last fall on 
the subject of advertising to oil men 
(See IM, Sept. *41, p. 21; Oct. °41, 
p. 34). 
from the “Tell All” standpoint and, 


Epitor: 


We try to write advertising 


judging from results, often succeed. 
Of course, there are times when the 
advertiser has the say and we have 
to run ads that are not always in 
keeping with what we believe to be 
the most effective advertising. It may 
be some of these advertisers are right, 
at least they have the argument of 
success on their side, possibly in spite 
of their lack of knowledge of adver- 
tising. 

The enclosed spread was run in the 
June issue of the Petroleum Engineer. 
I am sending it to you because it 
created more response and more fa- 
vorable commendation than any other 
ad we have run in a long while. I 
think you will agree with me that 
this ad follows the principles of scien- 
The heading is not 
startling but is a benefit point head- 


tific advertising. 


ing. We have found from long ex- 
perience that dramatic headlines are 
taboo among oil men who are very 
practical and have only a little time 
in which to read ads, yet who look 


for ads which will help solve their 
problems. 

Mission manufactures slush pump 
valves, pistons, rods and gland pack- 
ings, but not the slush pump itself 
Showing Mission pump parts in posi 
tion in a typical slush pump is not 
only interesting to field men but sug 
gests to them the idea of using a! 
Mission pump parts. Such a sectional 
drawing is even interesting to eng 
neers as is proved by the fact that 
the engineers who actually designed 
these Mission pump parts were all 
eager to have a print of this drawing 
to hang in their office. A large blow- 
up of the drawing was made to hang 
up in supply houses, field houses and 
later to be used in oil shows. In other 
words, we secured intensive interest 
not by lugging in a picture of a 
bathing girl, but by showing the in- 
sides of an actual slush pump. 

J. Eart BRENNAN, 
President, Brennan Advertising 
Agency, Houston, Texas. 


- =. 
VISION IN MARKETING 

To tHe Eprror: We certainly ap- 
preciate receiving your letter of July 
8, and word that our company has 
been given recognition for its current 
advertising by The Copy Chasers. It 
is particularly pleasing coming on 
top of our award in the NIAA com- 
petition in Division III. 

As one of the first companies to 
adopt an advertising theme concerned 
with postwar considerations, we have 
been conscious of an ever growing 
realization among industrial advertis- 
ers of the importance of visionary 
thinking today. Certainly we have a 
tremendous production job on our 
hands, but it behooves us all to spend 
a certain portion of our time looking 
ahead to our markets of tomorrow. 


After all, a large percentage of any 
industrial advertising, regardless of 
times or conditions, is designed for 


the “long pull.” This is particularly 
true of a manufacturer such as our- 
selves, whose products are not bought 
on a constantly repeat basis, but 
rather with the idea that once pu! 
chased, they will provide a lifetin 
of service. 

Yes, it seems to us that vision 
sales, in advertising, and in researc 
are the instruments that will be larg: 
ly responsible for greater asbestos us 
fulness in the years ahead. 

It is this promise of new and im 
proved products after the war tha 
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has a particularly stimulating effect 
on readers today at a time when they 
are beginning to feel the pinch of re- 
strictions in all phases of their daily 
life. It helps morale in that it com- 
bines the exceedingly practical idea of 
speeding today’s victories, the sooner 
to take advantage of a broader and a 
better future that lies ahead. 
J. H. DInceer, 
Advertising Manager, Keasbey & 
Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa. 


vv¥sey’ 
USEFUL MATERIAL 


To tHe Eprror: This is just a brief 
note to congratulate you on the splen- 
did editorial content of the July is- 
sue of INDUsTRIAL MARKETING. | 
think this is one of the most helpful 
issues you have ever published. 

In times like these when most ad- 
vertising publications are trying brief - 
ly to “keep the flag flying” it is re- 
freshing to find so much material of 
actual working value in an advertis 
ing trade paper. Keep up the good 
work. 

Wittarp G. Myers, 
Willard G. Myers Advertising 


Agency, Philadelphia. 
"Nw UF 
MERCHANDISING A CHARACTER 


To tHe Eprror: Here is a proof 
of the second in our series of public 
relations advertisements using the tal- 


Artzybasheff. Aside 


from publishing the advertisement in 


ents of Boris 


Time, July 27, we are doing the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Blowing ad up several times its 
present size and distributing _ it 
throughout our organization for use 
as an ad-poster. 


2. Running a prize contest among 


our employes for the best title or slo- 
gan for the illustration. Prizes, num- 
bering three, are a $100 bond, a $50 
bond, and a $25 bond for first, second, 
and third choices. We are printing 
one and one-half times as many hand- 
bills announcing this contest and re- 
printing the painting, as we have em- 
ployes. 

3. After the judges have selected 
the prize-winning title or slogan, a 
poster will be made using the winning 
The poster will then be dis- 
tributed throughout our organization 
and it will also be made available in 
reasonable quantities to any war plant 
(The only iden- 


tity for this company will be a copy- 


entry. 


that may request it. 
right legend under the illustration.) 
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You asked for it, Jap 


the wnd it here fur Wissce engineers, 

vecunbers « skilled craftsmen 

sve you our hodk 

First: Many of 0 Demeamn inde 8 aow Your Rupes” sewing how 

vat Wick wire er fe one te make wire rope last longer? 

sos and brothers. are alres © Wi kwure Spencer Steel Com 

Lepartment 7-8, 0 Fifth 
«. New York City 


Cher anewers toe weer betrene 


back stag are 


after you, w orm 


Second: bhvuse 


perenne bee 


Conmn eons seseerem | 


You con speed Victory by salveging ond sell- 
ing old metel. The steel industry needs scrap! 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


eevsaceeeeThs, 80% Feae, PRMOTTENAOTs HkewOr 


4. Lithograph reproductions of this 
illustration will be sent to any reader 
of Time upon request. 

§. The same art will be used for 
our forthcoming wire rope advertise- 
ment appearing in a list of approxi- 
mately thirty-two publications. 

6. As is our custom, this ad, to- 
gether with other current technical 
and trade paper advertisements, is 
being circulated among a selected list 
of company executives, engineers, and 
metallurgists with a brief note ex- 
plaining the objectives of this war- 
time advertising. 

Georce L. RANDALL, 
Advertising Manager, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company, New York. 
, =. 
BINDING RESTRICTIONS 

To tHe Eprror: We read with in- 
terest Mr. Evans’ reply to the ques- 
tion on wire binding restrictions (See 
IM, July °42, p. 


meant mechanical binding. In general 


50)—I presume he 


his estimate of the situation is cor- 
rect. However, many binders have 
filed appeals, which, when granted, 
permit them to continue to use mate- 
rials they have on hand until such 
In addition, 
there are now two forms of plastic 


time as they give out. 


mechanical binding on the mar 


FRANK Myrick, 
Editor, Bookbinding & Boo 
Production, New Yor} 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 20] 


Function of Ad Man 


are a few of us who can remembx 
when we didn’t have an Audit Bi 
reau of Circulation. Auditing circu- 
lations is sound practice and today 

have facilities Controlled 
Circulation Audit for auditing the c 

culations of free publications compa- 
rable to the ABC audits of paid cir- 
Standard Rate & Data 
Service, which is so important in our 
offices, wasn’t yet here twenty-five 
years ago. Then we didn’t have a 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 


through 


culations. 


ciation where we could gather and 
study, mor did we have the NIAA 
Publishers 


have helped so much to compile com- 


Statement forms which 
parable information about the publi- 
cations from which we must choose 
those to carry our advertising. Then 
we didn’t have INDUsTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’s feature “OK As Inserted”’ which 
has made all of us more conscious of 
the job we have to do with our ad- 
vertising. 

Nor did we have ABP’s splendid 
effort through Tell-All 
and its present day version “A Guide 
to Effective Wartime Advertising.” 
Nor did we have the helpful effort on 
the part of so many publications to 


advertising 


inform us what their readers want to 
find in our advertising. And we didn’t 
have Brad-Vern’s Reports, which since 
1939 has been doing an increasingly 
broad job in helping us to pool our ex- 
periences in the selection of media to 
Through the 


development of these tools we have 


carry our advertising. 


made progress. 


Tweedell and Carr Advanced 

James C. Tweedell has been appointed 
general sales manager of the York Ice Ma 
chinery Corporation, York, Pa., to s 
ceed John R. Hertzler now on special 
signment in a civilian capacity with 
Army-Navy munitions board in Washi 
ton. Mr. Tweedell was formerly ex] 
manager and is succeeded in that posit 
by John Carr who had been president 
the York-Shipley Company. Shang 
China, and has been with the corporat 
since 1925 


Manning Heads Sales 

C. D. Manning, previously executive 
sistant to the president, has been app 
ed general sales manager of Ke 
Switchboard & Supply Company. Chic 
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How to Advertise for Best Results in 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 


In advertising to construction men, remember their job in- 


terests: 


1. Owners’ engineers (Federal, State, City, private) who 
plan, approve designs and specifications, supervise con- 
struction and okay purchases, sometimes buy direct. 


2. Consultants (in engineering and architectural firms) 
who design, specify materials and installed equipment, 
sometimes buy direct. 


3. Contractors, who are responsible for construction, sub 
contractors, purchase of materials and equipment. 


They'll pay attention to the advertising that tells them how to 
do these jobs more efficiently. Especially now, when they’re 
under terrific pressure to get on with the war job. 


But even if you’re concentrating on “know-how” advertising, 
don’t neglect to promote the merits and uses of your products. 
Engineers and contractors want why-buy-it data as well as 
how-to-do-it information. 


Particularly, since after the war they’ll turn to the vast back- 
log of non-war projects that are now being postponed. These 
projects will raise new problems, involve new products and 
new applications. 


These men look to Engineering News-Record and Construc- 
tion Methods for help on their problems. Here you can talk 
to engineered construction in all its phases. Here you meet 
engineers and contractors on a common ground of understand- 
ing. Yes, here you can discuss your products, developments, 
techniques and services in the publications specifically de- 
signed to serve their basic job interests. 





TIMELY SERVICES FOR READERS 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


®@ Construction Methods will devote the October 
issue to (1) the wide range of application of small 
tools on construction; (2) up-to-date methods of 
maintenance, repair and rebuilding of construction 
equipment. Articles will be profusely illustrated by 
on-the-job pictures. This issue is a “natural” for 
manufacturers who are using advertising to help 
their customers and thereby build good will. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


® Engineering News-Record’s October 22 issue will 

carry a series of authoritative articles on the design 
id construction of engineered buildings. These 
ticles will deal with new methods and techniques, 
ssons learned from war construction and with 

what’s ahead for buildings in general. Here is an 

ctheient means of communication for manufacturers 

eager to sell products in today’s—and tomorrow’s 
iilding market. 











11 JOBS ADVERTISING CAN DO NOW 


1. Maintain good will—especially where your 
normal customer contracts are curtailed. 


2. Help dealers obtain service business by in- 
forming users how to make products last 
longer. 


3. Counter false rumors regarding the present 
and future availability of products. 


. Stress new uses related to war needs. 
Promote post-war uses of new products. 
Reach new buyers and buying factors. 


Keep alive your company and brand names. 


ONAN + 


Establish the merits and uses of your prod- 
ucts in the minds of the engineers and con- 
tractors who will be important customers 
after the war. 


9. Cultivate new war-created markets. 


10. Replace sales and service calls to prospects 
and customers. 


11. Secure acceptance of necessary substitutes. 





These magazines serve engineered construction, including 
bridges, highways, industrial-commercial-public buildings, 
Army camps, air and naval bases and shipyards, docks, water- 
ways, mass housing, dams, tunnels, pipe lines, sewage dis- 
posal, irrigation, waterworks. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS - 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


A. E. Paxton, Manager 
Engineering News-Record — Construction Methods 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Send me: 


1 a New series of reports on “What Equipment 
Users Want In Advertising Today.” 


2 | | “Engineers and Contractors Tell What They 
—~ Want To Know About Building Products.” 


3 [ | “Advertising That Meets Today's Needs and 
Builds For Tomorrow.” 


4 [| “Construction Men Tell What They Want Tc 
Know About Equipment.” 
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nother group of talent which participated in the NIAA War Conference: (1) Earl L. Shaner, Penton Publishing Company; (2) Raymond C. Helbig, Greenfield Tap , 
ompany; (3) Roy V. Wright, Simmons-Boardman Corporation; (4) Louis H. Brendel, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc.; (5) George E. Tubb, Wright Aeronautical Corp, 
} Duncen Aikman, Office of Codrdinator of Inter-American Affairs; (7) Brooke Claxton, Member of Canadian Parliament. All sessions were attended to full « 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 26] 


Readership of Advertising 


doesn’t read the ad in the second 
place. 

If you believed in the reader interest 
in your product and in the real force 
of advertising you wouldn’t do these 
things. 

Now what about the results? After 
all, that is the only thing you are 
shooting for—results of some kind— 
although when we make the kind of 
studies we have been making we are 
sometimes prone to wonder. 

It may surprise you to know that 
the readers of business papers are so 
much interested in advertising, and so 


intelligently interested, that they can 


tell you very definitely just what they 


did or did not get out of a given ad- 
vertisement, and in most cases what 


they would like to get, but didn’t. 
Five Reactions to Ads 


An advertisement seen or read, must 
produce one of these five results: (1) 
It may get action of some kind. (2) 
If it fails to get action, it may convey 
some new information or idea, in other 
words tell a story. (3) If it fails to 
do either of those things, it should 
at least leave some sort of impression, 
and impressions are of two kinds, fa- 
vorable and (4) unfavorable. (5) 
Finally, it may be seen, even read, and 
still leave no sort of conscious, tangi- 
ble impression in the mind of the 
reader. 

Now for some facts, and a further 
challenge. The first thing we need in 
analyzing reader performance on ad 
vertising is the current reader activity, 
or the proportion of readers who get 
inside the book during the current 
reading period. That is running high 
these days, much higher than a year 
ago. It will run from seventy to 
ninety per cent, depending on the 


publication. 


What kind of a potential do these 
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readers represent for the advertisers? 
That will vary greatly with different 
publications. It will be higher, obvi- 
ously, on vertical publications. Here 
are the combined figures on two verti- 
cal magazines with respect to the av- 
erage advertiser—an average of some 
thirty different advertisers of widely 
different kinds. 

The average advertiser in these 
magazines had an eighty-four per cent 
potential. The range was approximate- 
ly from fifty to 100 per cent. That 
means that for the average advertiser 
eighty-four per cent of the readers 
were some kind of prospect for his 
goods or services. The breakdown is 
interesting: 

26° were his own customers 

40° were competitors’ customers 

only 
2‘; were immediate prospects 
16°; were possibilities, remote or 
deferred prospects. 

Now what 


posure to these advertisements? It av- 


about the reader ex- 


eraged 55 per cent. But—the greater 
the potential as a rule, the greater the 
exposure. That’s obvious again—that 
the greater the reason a person has to 
read an advertisement the more likely 
he is to read it. We have to go to a lot 
of trouble to discover these obvious 


t hi ngs. 
Twenty-six Per Cent Read All 


The average ad was read in its en- 
tirety by twenty-six per cent. An- 
other eight per cent read some of it; 
and twenty-one per cent saw and re- 
membered the ad but read nothing. 

And here’s the sad part of the story. 
Starting with an eighty-six per cent 
potential, then getting an exposure 
from fifty-five per cent, what was the 
end result accomplished by the aver- 
age advertiser in this group? 

Action of any kind—that is doing 
anything as a result of reading the ad 
—three per cent. 

No action, but got across a story 
or idea, seven per cent. 


Nothing done or learned, but a con- 
scious favorable impression received 
and retained, twenty-three per cent. 
Total thirty-three per cent. 

Then there were four per cent addi- 
tional who reported a negative impres- 
sion and twenty-three per cent who 
remembered seeing the ad but could 
not testify to any conscious impres- 
sion it made upon them. 

A good share of these ads not only 
failed to impel any kind of action but 
even failed to give a single reader any- 
thing new in the way of either infor- 
mation or ideas. What kind of an ad- 
vertising job do you call that? 

These are only highlights. We get a 
great many more facts on each ad- 
vertisement, most significant of all 
perhaps, exactly what the readers have 
to say about them, which is plenty. 


Work Done for Publishers 


Now as I have said, this work is 
done primarily for the purpose of en- 
lightening our publisher clients as to 
what kind of a job their readers are 
doing for their advertisers and what 
kind of a job the advertisers are doing 
for the readers. It is highly critical, 
not designed at all to glorify the pub- 
lication nor the advertiser. And while 
there is no restriction as to its use, such 
as we place on the use of our editorial 
reports, there is a question as to how 
much of it will filter through to you, 
the advertisers. 

For this advertising business is 4 
funny business. If the publisher wer 
a builder of batteries and found out 
that some of his customers were mis 
using his batteries as much as som 
of you are misusing the advertisin 
space, he would go around to th 
customer and pan the living daylight 
out of him and make a friend for lif: 

But you can’t do that with adver 
tising. It is still largely bought an 
sold on the basis of caveat emptor- 
let the buyer beware. 

I have tried to point out that t! 
average advertising job in the indus 
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Broaching is a comparatively new and 
unexploited method of metal-cutting. It has, 
however, become of tremendous impor- 
tance in War Production. Without it, many 
vital parts would be turned out by dozens 
rather than thousands . . . some parts could 
not be produced. at all. 


Master Mechanics, Plant Superintendents, 
Chief Tool Designers, Works Managers and other production executives— 
all of whom are Tool Engineers—are following closely the progress of 
broaching . . . learning of new applications . . . investigating its many pos- 
sibilities for their production. They are intensely interested in accurate, 
authoritative information on the subject. 


The July issue of THE TOOL ENGINEER carried a nineteen page section 
g covering the design and manufacture of broaches and their application to 
War Production. This symposium has drawn the praise of many production 
executives—including leaders in the broaching industry—for the informative, 
‘ helpful material which it contained. 





Every month staff members of The Bramson Publishing Company, working 
on THE TOOL ENGINEER, gather and write many such interesting, timely and 
factual articles which are of vital importance to the 21,000 Tool Engineers 
who receive the magazine. That’s why THE TOOL ENGINEER is read thor- 
oughly . . . and why your advertising in it gains attention AND RESULTS! 
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trial field is a pretty sickly thing. 
There are outstanding exceptions. 
These are the people whose offerings, 
even though in the minority, maintain 
that avid interest in the advertising 
pages which we know the readers have. 
These are the people who have built 
up the advertising receptivity for the 
rest of you if you will only recognize 
it and cash in on it. 

These people have learned the sim- 
ple obvious fact that the most inter- 
esting thing they have to talk about 
and the only thing they can talk about 
with conviction and authority is their 
own product—what it is, what it 
does, and how it works. 

There are a number of you who are 
wondering in these difficult times what 
you should advertise, how you should 
advertise, and even WHY you should 
advertise. One conviction we get out 
of this work of ours is that you have 
more need to advertise today than 
ever before, and along with that need 
an all-time high in reader receptivity. 

Even if you have no goods to sell 
you still have customers. With the 
tremendous turnover in industry, you 
have a lot of new customers, men who 
have never used your products before 
but are using, and misusing, them now, 
men who are freshly ripe for educa- 
tion. 

Your product probably means more 
to your customers today than ever 
before. They need to know and want 
to know many things about it you 
have never told them. 

In all of these remarks I haven't 
said a word about the war. I know 
there’s a war going on as well as the 
rest of you. But I also know that if 
the war is going to be won, it’s got 
to be paid for with something more 
than blood and sweat and tears. It’s 
got to be paid for with business dol- 
lars. 

And if American business lies down, 
falls down—or is slapped down—on its 
job of providing the dollars to win 
the war, it’s going to be just too bad 
for all of us. 

War destroys many things, among 
them markets. But as old markets are 
destroyed, new ones automatically 
spring up. That process is going on 
right now. It is up to you, today, not 
so much to create new markets, as to 
discover and define the new marketing 
needs that now confront you, and tw 
go to work on them more effectively, 
more intelligently, than ever before. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 


Postwar Planning 
— because postwar planning is, 
strangely enough, the laying out of 
plans to be used after the war is over. 
That looks far ahead today. 

No committee can point out to 
you or to me this or that concrete 
achievement in postwar planning, if 
only for the simple reason that every- 
thing is in such a fluid state, that 
plans which are promising today may 
be very dubious tomorrow because of 
technological and other changes speed- 
ed up or introduced by the war. Be- 
sides, any real planning for postwar 
conditions must be in itself fluid 
enough to be readily adapted to the 
kind of conditions we really will face. 
There are some very attractive overall 
plans under consideration now, some 
of them exceedingly practical under 
favorable conditions. Plans laid on 
the basis of the kind of conditions en- 
visaged by these overall plans may 
require little modification. Yet the 
chances of predicting overall condi- 
tions anywhere near 100 per cent or 
even seventy-five per cent correctly 
are mighty slim. 

But these committees do have some 
good things to report. Development 
of new products and improvement of 
old products is an outstanding result, 
carrying with it not only present day, 
byt postwar values. A number of re- 
ports carry the thought: “We are 
sleuths for new ideas—in organiza- 
tion, products, markets, and manufac- 
turing facilities.” Another common 
report: “We recommend projects for 
the research or development division.” 

What your postwar planning com- 
mittee has got to be, fundamentally, 
is a gatherer and codifier of ideas. If 
certain ideas look so promising that 
they can be turned over to research 
and/or development, or even to the 
sales department for initial feeling out, 
so much the better. Many an idea 
in the egg stage now will take many 
years of actual development before it 
is ready for real work. And there are 
so many unknown factors in the post- 
war picture it will be in only rare 
cases that today’s idea will turn out 
to be a 100 per cent sure winner, 
without much alteration in the face 
of changing conditions. 

Just bear in mind that the organ- 
ization content to muddle through 
on today’s problems as they come up, 
will probably find itself lost in an 
unexpected 


impenetrable forest of 


conditions, lost markets and new com- 
petition when the war is done, with 
no opportunity to match the thinking 
and planning of those firms who set 
up that job today. 

Well, there’s your preview. Do 
you see what I see? Do you recognize 
your opportunity as industrial mar- 
keting men? You are the chaps in 
any organization who are supposed to 
be liberally endowed with creative 
imagination. You, above all others, 
should be the mainsprings of any 
committees on postwar planning. 

Remember there’s a parade pass- 
ing by—all the time. It is the parade 
of war doings. There is scarcely a 
single war job that does not carry 
with it many implications of a post- 
war problem—and solution. So it’s a 
parade of ideas, too. And like all 
parades, it won’t cover the line of 
march more than once. You’ve got 
to grab those leads as they pass—test 
them, put more “think-stuff” into 
them—see how and where they fit 
into your company’s individual pic- 
ture—and put them away in your 
postwar file for use whenever the 
time is ripe. 

The idea you pick and study today 
may actually be worthless tomorrow, 
because of changes no one can fore- 
see today. But if you are the creative 
individual you are supposed to be—if 
you know your products, their uses 
and their markets, present and poten- 
tial, you will pick ideas that are alive 
and big enough to stand up under 
most changes. 

Your file of postwar ideas can be 
alive. And you don’t just file ‘em 
and forget them. You look at them 
regularly and think about them lots, 
until they begin to crystallize into 
definite possibilities. 

We have been talking about you— 
the industrial marketing man. We 
are supposing that you are the ideal 
idea hunter of your organization. 

Your file should be the source book 
for your company’s postwar planning 
effort—whether you have a formal 
committee or not. It would be better 
if you did, because then you can turn 
ripe ideas over for others to think 
about from the standpoints of re- 
search, development, production, and 
sales. But if you let yourself be po- 
litely or otherwise pushed aside 
this point, while “older and wise: 
men take over—you deserve your o! 
livion. Stay with your ideas and ma! 
‘em grow! Be the spark plug of yo 


postwar planning committee! 
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UOUBLING IN BRASS 


Advertising has to do all sorts of things these days. For instance, besides selling, it 
keeps up with many important people who move and don't tell you—but do fell us. 
It acts as a service engineer, as a production stimulator, as an alternate material 
g salesman. It looks ahead and helps point the way toward what may be done after 
the war. 


While you are busy doing other things, your advertising in AUTOMOTIVE and 
Aviation INDUSTRIES will take care of many important chores for you, in these 
) two leading industrial fields, with war orders running over 20 billions of dollars. 







UTOMONVE ccd Aatéon MDUSTRIES 





A CHILTON Publication @ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphie, Pa. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 


Paratroop [actics 


mercial engineers, may change; but 
the nucleus of the group stands ready 
to go into swift action whether the 
account be in Detroit, Oklahoma City 
or Dallas. Each knows his part and 
is well equipped to perform it. 

It is understood, of course, that 
relying on the size and importance 
of the business being solicited, the 
sales manager, and our district man- 
agers in various parts of the country 





articles to its readers. 











You cant beata Magazine | 


| that's AAELQOM/NANT | 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD 


1S SUCH A POTENT FORCE IN THE PAPER 
AND PULP MANUFACTURING FIELD... . 


B. it is edited by a staff conversant with mill problems and practices. 


2. Month after month, it supplies exclusive educational, practical 


Be it is the only ABC Monthly serving the Industry. 


fh. its circulation is the largest to mills of any paper published in this 
field. |t consists mainly of individual subscriptions from top ranking 
officials progressively downward to skilled workers. 


ian 

eDe Provides a direct route to a vital market. 
Paper and Pulp Mills, now more than ever, look to the trade magazines for practical 
information. Why not make regular monthly calls upon the men who use, buy or 


specify machinery, chemicals, equipment and supplies through the advertising pages 


of THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD! 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, 


are a permanent part of the “para- 
troop.” We also have a National Ac- 
counts specialist in the sales depart- 
ment, who spends all his time on the 
largest accounts we are soliciting. 
The sales management tries to keep in 
the position of helping the salesman 
in whose territory the immediate ob- 
jective lies. In the “paratroop” 
picture, this staff group might be 
called “Reinforcements,” designed to 
supplement the _ salesman’s_ efforts 
rather than to operate as an integral 
part of the squad. What we learn 


in the handling of a solicitation of a 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


similar order in another part of ¢ 
country can often be passed alo: 
to a different territory as a plus’ val 
in winning the order. 

During a time like this, we begin 
to realize with a considerable deg: 
of humility that a sales departme 
in itself does not completely make 
sale. Shocking though it may be 
our vanities as salesmen and adv« 
tising men, it takes a market situa- 
tion such as we have today to awaken 
us fully to the part our engineers and 
factory men play in putting us “over 
the top.” If the research engineers 
in our organization did not develop 
new products, substitutes for critical 
materials, nor add major improve- 
ments to existing products, we could 
point to no exclusive features in pre- 
senting our proposition to the pros- 
pect. If our design engineers were 
not “on the beam” in designing the 
right models for various types of use, 
the prospect might pass our proposi- 
tion for that of a competitor. 

In the case of our commercial engi- 
neers, I say flatly that I do not see 
how we could possibly close large 
contract sales without their assistance. 

As I draw nearer the conclusion, 
it occurs to me that somehow or other 
I have overlooked a certain cog in 
this new streamlined sales structure, 
and I’m sure you men will definitely 
feel this cog an important one 
it’s the advertising department. You 
gentlemen probably have some ac- 
quaintance with this particular de- 
partment. The tribute which I pay 
to our own advertising department 
and all advertising departments dur- 
ing today’s difficult times is that in 
most cases they were the first to adapt 
themselves to the new circumstances. 

The advertising department has 
often been called a “service” depart- 
ment, but never has it deserved the 
title so richly as it does today. Over 
and beyond its function in translat- 
ing into the printed word the story 
of our products and service, it has 
been invaluable in analyzing the cus- 
tomer’s service needs on a “reason 
why” basis and creating the tools 
with which the Paratroop squad could 
make these services available to the 
prospect. It has played an invaluable 
part in keeping industry posted on 
new products and developments 
new methods new uses. 


Lane to Chirurg 

Gorden Lane, previously on Esq 
sales staff, has joined James Thomas ‘ 
urg Company, Boston, as contact ma 
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Yanks in Bataan made four “bombers” out of the 
wrecks of a dozen planes tied together with baling wire, 
and blasted the daylights out of the sons of the Rising 
Sun. In Libya, Tommies assembled parts of half a dozen 
burned-out trucks to make one rambling wreck that cov- 
ered several hundred miles on pilfered Axis gasoline 
before it gave up its multi-part ghost. 


Yes, when life itself is the stake, men rise above the 
difficult to do the impossible. 


Our lives, too, are at stake now. We've got to make 
tools do jobs they never were intended for, to make 
available materials take the place of prioritied ones, to 
comb scrapheaps and stockrooms for discarded or de- 
cadent items that suddenly have been transmuted into 
pure gold. The industrial America that always spent 
prodigally must now out-Heap Uriah. 


Your selling must reflect this changed way of life. 
Next to production, you now need efficient, all-seeing, 
24-hour-a-day distribution to essential users, plus continu- 
ing service to peacetime — and now only potential — 
customers. 

hat kind of service is being rendered by industrial 
dis butors. In every industrial area of America, their 
intimate knowledge of local industry and long years of 
experience in meeting customer needs is now invaluable. 
Their kind of service is appreciated. 


Mill Supplies ~ 


THE MAGATZINE FO 


. 


INDUSTRIAL 
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TAKES A LITTLE LONGER 


The result? Sales through them have risen three times 
as fast as industrial production in the past two years. 
Their service has proven its worth under fire. It can serve 
you just as effectively, if you use it. 


Reach them, and keep them conscious of you, through 
their monthly selling handbook, Mill Supplies, the only 
magazine serving them exclusively. Coverage of every 
industrial distributor and a renewal rate pushing 90% 
testify to editorial effectiveness. And a list of more than 
300 current advertisers pushing average space per issue 
up 58% in two years, testify to advertising effectiveness. 
Why don’t you ask us for details? We'll be happy to 
supply them. 


OOPS: 


Garrett Co., George K. 





Last month, we listed current advertisers 
in our Industrial Marketing ad. Artistic 
considerations and summer lassitude com- 
bined to cause some omissions. Here are 


the missing ones: 


Wood Shovel & Tool Co. 











Minnesota wey & Mfg. Co. 


National Tube C 


Pittsburgh Screw ‘& Bolt Corp. 


Porter, Inc., H. K. 


Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
—— Pump & Mach. 


Cor 
WwW righe Austia Co. 


Powell Co., Wm Wright Mfg. Co., Div. Ameri- 
Starrett Co., L. S. can Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
en Co. X-Pando Corporation — 


Williams & Co., rd: H. 
Winter Brothers 
Witt Cornice Co. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Yarnall-Waring Co. 





330 WEST 42nd STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS AND 


° NEW YORK, N. 


THEIR 


v. 


SALESMEN 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22] 


Field Research 


design engineer in a large aircraft plant 
in the East, I explained to him what 
my mission was—to find out what de- 
sign engineers wanted to know about 
the products of those manufacturers 
who had something to sell to him. 
He asked one very pointed question, 
“Just what do you intend to do with 
any information I might decide to give 


you? If I tell you what I want to 


know, how will I get the answers io 
my questions?” 

I explained to him that when I had 
picked up his comments on what he 
wanted to know on materials, these 
would be added together with those 
comments from other design engineers 

Names and all other 
would be eliminated 
from the comments. Then, bulletins 
would be prepared and sent out to 
the manufacturers of the particular 
product involved. I explained that 
we hoped to get up a small booklet 


in other plants. 
identification 





AVIATION 
£QUIPMENT 


= Ww eo [yo 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT Wins 
Industry-wide Recognition in Its 
Very First Year of Publication. 


Look at this amazing 12-issue record! 








7 
40,000 PRODUCT INQUIRIES 


FROM OVER 15,000 RESPON- 
SIBLE “BUYING” EXECUTIVES. 





* ADVERTISING PLACED BY 103 


NATIONALLY RECOCNIZED 
AGENCIES FOR 171 LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS. 








Such overwhelming acceptance must be 
deserved! 


And. here's the reason for it 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT IS THE 
ONLY MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 
RENDERING EDITORIALLY AN 
EXCLUSIVE PRODUCT INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE TO THE AVIA- 
TION INDUSTRY 


All this vital product information is 
directed straight to the key operating 
executives in the important plants—the 
men who need it . . . want it use 
it in their work. 


The fact that inquiries are now averag- 
ing close to 4,000 an issue is testimony 
to the thoroughness and responsiveness 
of AVIATION EQUIPMENT's reader- 
ship. 


AVIATION 


a a | A Haire 


1170 BROADWAY 


> 
Business 


To the advertiser, this efficient service 
publication provides a selling medium 
of unsurpassed effectiveness . . a 
selected, controlled, executive reading 
audience for your product message. 


The immediate recognition of the im- 
portance of AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
by some of America’s leading industrial 
Advertisers, in its very first year of pub- 
lication, is a double endorsement of its 
merits. 


To reach the busy key men who order 
the products you make . the top 
executives responsible for design, pro- 
duction, operation and maintenance in 
the Aviation Industry, ADVERTISE 
IN AVIATION EQUIPMENT! 

It's as direct as a phone call! 


Write for low-cost advertising rates 


today! 


EQUIPMENT 


fadticliteel ates 


e NEW YORK 


containing these comments. T 
booklet would also be sent out to a 
vertisers and all manufacturers ma 
ing equipment which design engine 
use. Through this means we hoped 
help our advertisers prepare copy whi 
would be most useful to design en 
neers. 

Here is his reply: ““Today we can't 
afford to miss any advertising in our 
technical papers. But we have cussed 
again and again at some of the ads in 
these papers because they lacked the 
information we wanted about the ad- 
vertiser’s product, process, or mate- 
rial. When this happens we usually 
grind our teeth, throw the publication 
on the floor, swear at the advertiser. 
This idea of yours to help advertisers 
get the stuff we want to know in their 
ads is a genuine service to us. In fact, 
I can’t think of a better place where 
the information we need about partic- 
ular products could better be present- 
ed to us than through the ads in the 
technical papers we read.” 

Industrial advertising has a great 
opportunity to serve today. Men in 
all fields of industry need more than 
ever technical information on prod- 
ucts and services of the manufacturers 
who supply them. Getting this infor- 
mation to these men fighting the bat- 
tle of production is a vitally impor- 
tant and a most exciting job. The 
men in industry are looking to the 
copy of advertisers in their industrial 
publications for answers to many 
pressing problems. 
find out just how important this in- 
dustrial advertising job is today is to 


One sure way to 


pack your bag and go out in the field 
visitin’. 


Staff Changes on 
“American Aviation" 


Thomas McGill, formerly mid-western 
advertising representative, American Avid 
tion and associated publications, has | 
made advertising manager succeeding Joh 
L. Foy who has joined the Navy. He 
will also retain the Ohio-Michigan terri 
tory with headquarters in Cleveland 

Harry W. Brown, previously with 
eral media, has been made Mid-We 
advertising representative, and O. R 
son has been placed in charge of 
Eastern territory Thomas E. Lind 
formerly with United Air Lines at \ 
ington, has been named business mar 
for the publications 


I 


Wise to Stuart Company 

Milton E. Wise, formerly vice-pres 
of D’Evelyn & Wadsworth, San ! 
cisco advertising agency, has joined 5 
Oxygen Company at its head office in 
Francisco. Mr. Wise has long serv: 
advertising counsel for the Stuart 
ization. 
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WARTIME 
limesauer! 


ow BUYERS’ DIRECTORY will satisfy 
the need—caused by the pressure of 
wartime activity—for a quick source of 
reliable purchasing data. It will be pub- 
lished in a handy, practical pocket size, 
a complete Directory for designers, speci- 
fiers and buyers of all types of heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning equipment. 


R FOR 


DISTRIBUTION 


SEPTEMBER 
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VENTILATING 














FEATURES: (1) It will enable buyers to 
find out quickly who makes or has made 
any type of heating, ventilating or air 
conditioning equipment...a complete 
directory by Products. (2) It will enable 
buyers to locate the manufacturer of a 
given trademarked piece of equipment, 
current or obsolete ...a complete directory 
by Trade Names. (3) It will enable buyers 
to keep at their finger-tips a thoroughly 
checked and alphabetically arranged list 
of names and addresses of all U. S. manu- 
facturers of heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning equipment ...«a complete 
directory by Manufacturers. Adequate 
cross-indexing will simplify the Directory’s 
use. 


The 1942-3 BUYERS’ DIRECTORY will be 
distributed to technical specialists who de- 
sign, specify and buy heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning materials and equip- 
ment for the Nation’s wartime needs—for 
industrial use—for Army, Navy and Gov- 
ernment applications—for essential com- 
mercial and housing installations and 
maintenance. For additional information 
and advertising rates, write to HEATING 
and VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette Street, 
New York. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 32] 


After the Last Shot 


business casualties the like of which 
The market in- 
vasions are going to make the invasion 
of the Malay Peninsula look like a 
Who but 


the advertising manager is going to do 


we have never seen. 


Sunday School excursion. 


sentry duty in tomorrow’s battle for 
markets? 
I would like to see NIAA draw up 


a program for building postwar busi- 






















ness. I would like to see this organ- 
ization of 2,000 advertising men get 
behind a movement to make America 
strong by promoting increased efh- 
ciency in production and distribution 
so that we may preserve all of the 
good things in the American way of 
life. I would like to see a public re- 
lations committee set up to spread the 
gospel of greater efficiency and to ex- 
plain the social significance of the 
machine. 

I think that our biggest opportunity 
and our almost frightening obligation 








“Better thumb through my pages, 


mister — I’m worth reading” 








OUSE ORGANS are like people. Some are drab, uninteresting, 
lacking in personality; others fairly scintillate with enthusiasm 


and interest. 


You know why. Not only must the editorial matter be good, but 
the “dress” of the publication must also be so inviting as to Sugeest, 
“Better thumb thru my pages, mister—I’m well worth reading.” 

We've been doing publication printing for nigh on two-score 

ears, turning out magazines that reflect the true spirit of an 
industry or a service. Moreover, we have an editorial staff that can 


take your house organ under its wing in toto.. 


. and you'll be 


surprised what a bang up job we ll do! 


In these strenuous war days more and more industrial «oncerns 
find house organs tremendously helpful in building employe 
morale or maintaining relations with dealers over the country 
whose interest they know they're going to need again one day. 


A sensible first step in planning a house organ is to become 
informed about our plant and editorial facilities. We'll call and 
tell you about them whenever you say. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
HAYmarket 6100 . . . 210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 


From Copy... 


NS og ss a ALL IN ONE PLANT 
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is to sell efficiency to industry and 
labor, and when I use the term “efii- 
ciency” I am not using it as appli 
only to more modern machinery— 
mean greater efficiency in the produc- 
tion, transportation, specification, sale, 
and use of steel, plastics, aluminu: 
wood, lubricants, or whatever prod- 
uct, process, or material you make and 
sell. I mean more, better, and cheaper 
hats and dresses, and shoes and girdles, 
and houses and yachts, and locomo- 
tives and lathes. 

It is important that we all recog- 
nize that our postwar problems are 
not going to be something separate 
and distinct or radically different from 
those we have had to contend with in 
the past. As a matter of fact, in major 
degree, they will be the same problems 
we struggled with in the pre-war days 
—problems which we have not solved 
but which, by though 
tragic circumstances, are temporarily 
laid on the shelf. Our present phenom- 
enal productive efficiency growing out 
of patriotic fervor, emotional appeal, 
employment, and _ higher 
wages, should not beguile us for a 
moment into forgetting that the eco- 
nomic white flag has been run up and 
that we have but a momentary armis- 
tice so far as the solution of our basic 
pre-war problems is concerned. 


ee ee 

Ahead is an impenetrable fog, but 
it will lift slowly and as it lifts it will 
reveal successive steps along a new 
path. As soon as we see the first step, 
let us be quick to take it. And so 
with the second, and third, and 
fourth. If desire to win a war has 
forced us to manifest such productive 


— be 


fortuitous 


increased 


efficiency almost overnight as_ the 
world has never seen before, can’t our 
desire to win peace lead us at least to 
continue that highly productive effi- 
ciency when war ends? 

Let us take ¢hat first step with 
courage and the assurance that we are 


right. 


. 7 . oe 

In conclusion, I would like to leave 
you with this thought: Management 
and Labor can decide world politics if 
members of kicking 
each other around, if labor cuts out 
its fighting within the ranks, and both 
unite honestly to build a better world. 
But if a manager doesn’t know the 
relation of his plant to his own com- 
munity; if he doesn’t have a social 
consciousness; if he doesn’t under- 
stand that the reason for moderni?:- 
tion is first of all to benefit society 


industry stop 
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Are you overlooking 


the BIGGEST little step in selling? 


Today’s buying of electrical products, 


with priorities and government in the picture, has become an 
involved procedure. 


As if you didn’t know. 


But the most complex buying setup, somewhere along the 
line, stops at the desk of at least one individual whose worry 
it is to have comprehensive data about your product at his 
fingertips. 


If he has it . . . you've successfully bridged the BIGGEST 


little step in selling. 


A few years ago you knew many of these buyers. Very 
likely they had your catalogs. Today, the way war has 
topsy-turvied things, you couldn't humanly keep track of 
them . . . no less service them adequately with detailed prod- 
uct data. 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE can 
and does. 


Our business is to seek out and serve these buyers, no matter 
where they are . . . in war plants, electric utilities, consulting 
and construction engineering outfits, electric wholesalers and 
contractors, and the all-important War Group*. 





We are delivering the buying data of 266 manufacturers 
like yourself to them this year. 


7 Ways EBR can help you today 


2. EBR list- 


building efficiency assures your Briefalog going into the hands of new 


1. EBR takes your story to the top priority buyers. 


and unknown buyers. 3. EBR Briefalogs save time and money over 
costly, elaborate catalogs that aren't necessary today. 4. EBR Brief- 
alogs keep a foot in the door, always ready to substitute for salesmen 
who can't make as many calls as they used to. 5. EBR offers the 
6 EBR provides cov- 
erage of army, navy and other government agencies . . . today’s biggest 


7. EBR helps land “secret” business . gets behind the 


scenes on important war contracts where buyers can't talk. 


inside track to buyers seeking new suppliers. 


buyers. 







Write now for the new EBR booklet 
that shows how you can get in the 
front line on rush procurement business. 


ECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 


A McGRAW-HILL SERVICE 
f 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW: YORK 
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CONTENTS OF EBR 


Electrical Buyers Reference is an industry catalog and directory. The 


Classified Directory, includin 


all known manufacturers of electrical 


and allied products, is completely revised annually. Product listings, 
company, give manufacturer's name, address and trade names. 
ort is spared to mike the directory complete and accurate. 
[fhe Manufacturers’ Briefalog Section provides the manufacturer 
with a vehicle for reaching the men responsible for the specifying and 
requisitioning of things electrical. Briefaloging is a modern m 


of cataloging. It incorporates all factual, 


intelligently compare, select, specify and buy. 








U. S&S. Navy Department 

Bureau Yards and Docks 

Bureau of Ordnance 

Navy Yards 

Torpedo Stations 

Submarine Bases 

Training Stations 

Air Stations 

Aircraft Factories 

Supply Depots 

Proving Grounds 

Research Laboratories 

Alr Bases 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 

Purchasing Offices 

Naval Operating Bases 
(Public Works Officers) 

U. S. Naval Academy 


U. S&S. Marine Corps 
Headquarters Offices 
Barracks 

Bases 

Depot of Supplies 


uu. S&S. Army Air Corp 


Headquarters Offices 

Purchasing & Contracting Offices 
Air Fields 

Material Div. 

Air Base Headquarters 

U. S. Military Academy 


uv. &. Army Ordnance 
Headquarters Offices 

Arsenals 

Chemical Warfare Service ._ 
Army & Navy General Hospital 


*#EBR SERVES THIS WAR GROUP 


U. S. Army Medical Depots 
Ordnance Depots 
Proving Grounds 


U. S&S. Army Quartermaster Corp 
Headquarters Offices 
Supply Offices 

Divisional Depots 

Motor Supply Depots 
Post Quartermasters 

U. S&S. Army Fortifications 
Area Engineers 

Uv. &S. Army Signal Corp 
Headquarters Offices 
Supply Stations 


Procurement Districts 
Signal Depots 


U. S&S. Engineers 


Division Engineers 

United States Engineer Offices 
Engineer Procurement Districts 
Post Utilities 

Base Utilities Offices 


War Production Board 

w. P. B. 

Purchases Division 

Bureau of Priorities 

Power Branch 

Manufacturers Unit of Power Branch 
British Admiraity Delegation 

Naval Stores Div. 


Royal Canadian Air Force 
Works and Building Directorate 


o 


irective data necessary to 














even though it does incidentally give 
him a temporary edge on his competi- 
tor, how is he going to be able to 
Now we 
We are 


understand world politics? 
are a part of management. 
managers of a department of business 
that will be a great deal more impor- 
tant in the future than it ever has 
been in the past. 
And, cling to this. 
of it. Keep repeating it and interpret- 
ing it in as many different ways as 


Never let loose 


your creative and copywriting ability 
permits, viz., all of our great progress 


—our high standard of living has 


grown out of our ability to implement 
the two hands of man—to make those 
two hands more efficient—more pro- 
ductive. 

Only to the extent that we are able 
to do this in increasing measure will 
we be able to make the “Freedom 
from Want” clause in the Atlantic 
Charter more than a nice sounding 
phrase. How mightily does the Atlan- 
tic Charter depend on an active, in- 
telligent and articulate NIAA. May 
God give us the vision, the under- 
standing, the ability and the courage 
to bring it into fruition. 








ting better every year. 


dence 
METAL WORKER. 


usual attention. 





Evidence of a 


JOB WELL DONE! 


The mail brings constantly to SHEET METAL 
WORKER evidence of a publishing job well done 


Here is what a prominent Milwaukee sheet metal 
and heating contractor wrote: 


“I have been one of your subscribers to SHEET METAL WORK- 
ER for approximately 20 years and I want to say I would not be 
without this magazine for twice the amount I pay for it. 
Keep up the good work.” 


A new subscriber from the Northwest writes: 


“... we are primarily interested in your publication for what infor- 
mation it may have to offer in assisting us in our defense program.” 


CONFIDENCE AND SATISFACTION 


on the part of subscribers is reflected by one morn- 
ing’s mail: 62% of the renewals were for 3 years— 
15% for 2 years, and 23% for 1 year. Here is confi- 


in the future and confidence 


New problems are confronting dealers and contractors today 
and manufacturers and publishers alike can be of assistance. 
In the editorial pages and the advertising pages they can find 
information and data which will help in the solution of these 
problems and in the general conduct of their business. They 
look to their trade papers for help. Your advertising in 
SHEET METAL WORKER now will attract more than 


It is get- 


in SHEET 





SHEET METAL WORKER 


45 WEST 45th STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 30] 


Keep Equipment Going 
from which to buy needed equipmen 


I believe that the things they did 
for us in that one plant constitute 
the material on which today’s adver- 
tising can be based to spread those 
services to all of the plants that need 
them. It is impossible for any manu- 
facturer to make enough personal con- 
tacts in his market to do the job. He 
can employ advertising for that pur- 
pose and it is good to note the growing 
number of manufacturers who are 
doing just that. Advertising to keep 
equipment going now, to talk for the 
equipment in service that cannot talk 
for itself, is the advertising that will 
build your customer lists and hold 
them now and after the war whether 
you can supply them with new equip- 
ment now or not. It is the type of 
advertising that will remain alive in 
wartime or in peace simply because it 
will base its copy on the problems that 
are current and therefore of most vital 
importance at the time it is written. 
It will change 
changing conditions so always it will 


automatically with 


supply the currently needed answers. 


Right now the problem is how to 
meet the shortages that are arising oa 
every side, how to apply the existing 
equipment to the limit of its capacity 
but not go disastrously beyond that 
limit, how to install and balance and 
Never in the ex- 
advertising 


keep forever going. 
perience of industry has 
had a greater opportunity to render a 
needed service. What has been done 
thus far by certain advertisers can be 
done also by every manufacturer serv- 
ing industry in this war, not only can 
be but is vitally essential, not only is 
vitally essential now but can be count- 
ed on to hold your customers and gain 
new ones and hold them also when this 
war has been written into the history 
books. The adman’s job is to keep 


equipment going. 
- g§ 


Belden and Maitland Expands 
Belden and Maitland, advertising 


cy, Cleveland, has announced the 
pointment of three account executive: 
an expansion of art, production and 
keting services. The three men appo! 
account executives are Jay Morton 
merly assistant advertising manager, 
fection Stove Company; Bradford 
Smith, from the advertising depart: 
Glidden Paint and Varnish Company 
Jeptha Crouch, Detroit engineering 
sultant and former president, Crouc! 
poration, Kokomo, Ind 
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DEATH ON THE 
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> on 
ting The article by Fortune ‘“‘Death on the Working Front’’* tells a distressing story. While our 
i country is engaged in the greatest production drive in its history, the record shows that its 
and strength is being sapped by the consequences of sheer waste—that is, by accidents to men 
ex- 
ine and women in industry. Think of it: 480 million precious man-days of industrial labor lost 
era last year by reason of accidents—and the figure is going up! 
lone 
he This is an intolerable situation. We would not consciously open our factory doors to the 
rv foreign spy or the saboteur. Yet the careless worker, the negligent employer, or the indifferent 
can 
y is community does just that—when men in essential war plants are needlessly exposed (and it 
di is always needlessly) to death or disabling injury. 
rain 
this Although we are all at fault, industry is best equipped, by knowledge and experience, to 
a lead the counterattack on accident losses. Accordingly, it is the bounden duty of American in- 


dustry to enlist in the accident-prevention program of the National Safety Council’s War Pro- 
duction Fund to Conserve Manpower. In particular, the nation has the right to demand that 
those thousands of plants now lacking adequate protection for our workers avail themselves of 


the facilities that are offered. There is no place in the war program for a waster of manpower. 


Te tS Say een 


Chairman, War Production Board 





*T) s: article from the current issue of Fortune is available in reprint form in single copies or in quantities. 


V. «re Fortune’s Advertising Director, Room 2738, Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York,N. Y. 


rm 
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Revise Regulations on 
Machinery Price Changes 


@ MANUFACTURERS of machin- 
ery under government and lease-lend 
contracts and subcontracts will not 
need to obtain temporary permits tn 
order to charge higher prices pending 
decision on an application for price 
relief, according to Amendment No. 1 
to Maximum Price Regulation 13¢, 
as amended last month, which covers 
most machines and parts and machin- 


ery services. 


The procedure for holders of govern- 
ment and lease-lend contracts and sub- 
contracts to obtain higher maximum 
prices is governed by procedural Regu- 
lation No. 6 which will now apply 
uniformly to all manufacturers. Un- 
der this procedure, upon the filing of 
an application for adjustment and 
pending the issuance of an OPA order 
granting or denying the application, 
contracts or subcontracts may be en- 
tered into, and deliveries may be made 
at the price requested in the applica- 


HONORS 
fo Editorial, Excellence! 


For each of the five years of the annual national aviation news contest conducted by Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., AMERICAN AVIATION has been a winner. On July 9 it received 


another FIRST in the magazine division. 


This is an unique record. It is an achievement of editorial excellence. Editorial excellence means 
readership. And loyal and thorough editorial readership means readership of advertising. 


AMERICAN AVIATION is written and edited by the largest full-time organization of aviation 
writers in the business. It's not a hodge-podge of re-writes and part-time “contributing editors”. 
It’s made up of original reporting and analysis by experts who know their jobs—the same experts 
who produce AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY [no advertising carried). 


We can't tell you how to build a model airplane. We can't give you a large news-stand cir- 
culation. But we DO give you the business news of aviation, written from a home base in Wash- 
ington where today's news originates. AMERICAN AVIATION reaches the executives who count 


—the ones who make the decisions. It is aviation's most influential journal. 


P. S. Besides AMERICAN AVIATION, there's also AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY, the 
only complete compilation of aviation companies, organizations and personnel in the industry. Pub- 


lished twice « year. 
reservations. 


Ed oun’ treedlence meano Lead e 


Next issue is October 15, and now is the time to make your advertising 








Acadorship is The Goof teach acalia 


Award of Merit to Wayne W. Parrish, 
Editor 


Second Place in magazine division to 
Wayne W. Parrish, Editor 


FIRST Place in magazine division to Wayne 
W. Parrish, Editor 


Third Place to Eric Bramley, Transport 
Editor 


FIRST Place to Eric Bramley, Managing 
Editor 


AND a Special Award for distinguished 
aviation writing to the editors of AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION DAILY 


AMERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


WASHINGTON D. C 


AMERICAN BUILDING, 1317 F STREET N w 
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tion, subject to the possibility that ; 
funds may later be required if ¢ 
application is denied. 

Another change in Maximum Pr 
Regulation No. 136, as amended, 
fected by Amendment No. 1, is tl 
second-hand machines or parts are n 
defined simply as those which ha 
been “‘used.” 
machines which have been purchas 
for “use” but never “used” are no 


Accordingly, sales 


longer governed by the provisions for 
second-hand machinery. 


Wernecke Heads ' 
Provisioner" Sales 
Harvey W. Wernecke, formerly East 
ern manager, The National Provision. 
has been appointed 
sales manager, suc- 
ceeding A. W. B. 
Laffey Mr. Wer- 
necke joined the pub- 
lication’s staff in 
1936 as Western rep- 
resentative and was 
in charge of the 
Cleveland office be- 
fore taking over the 
New York territory. 
His headquarters will 
be in Chicago 
H. Smith Wallace, 
formerly Western H. W. WERNECKE 
representative of the 
publication, will succeed Mr. Wernecke in 
charge of the Eastern territory 


‘National 


Three Promotions by 
Timken Roller Bearing 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can 
ton, O., has announced the following pro- 
motions in its publicity and advertising 
department: Worthing H. Stone has been 
made assistant advertising manager in 
charge of advertising for the railroad, farm 
implement, automotive, and rock bit divi 
sions. Mr. Stone came with the company 
in 1936 as manager of the company's ex 
hibit at the Great Lakes Exposition in 
Cleveland, after which he became associ 
ated with sales promotion work, specializ 
ing in supplying codperative information 
to Timken customers and to general in 
dustry 

S. L. Huffman has been made manager 
of the news bureau, responsible for general 
publicity and technical articles for the 
dustrial press. He will continue his pres 
ent duties of handling steel and tube d 
sion advertising 

Peter C. Poss, in addition to contin 
his present activities as assistant advert 
ing manager, supervising the buying 
publication space and printing, will t 
over the publishing of technical infor 
tion for the engineering fraternity, an 
tivity which the company plans to ex} 
considerably in codperation with the 
effort. 

Arthur J. Brady, who has been a ! 
ber of the advertising department 
1928, will continue to handle the it 
trial advertising for Timken 


Basford Gets Titeflex 


The G. M. Basford Company, 
York, has been appointed advert 
counsel for the Titeflex Metal Hose ‘ 
pany, Newark, N. J 
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Anranging Schedules 


,dvertisers and their agencies, present data help- 
ul to space buyers in analyzing media services. 
hese valuable reference pages are signed by 
hemical & Metallurgical Engineering, Chemi- 
al Catalog, Industrial & Engineering Chem- 
stry and Sweet’s Catalog File. They make a 
aluable and helpful contribution to any adver- 
iser’s study of the facilities available for cover- 


age of the great chemical process industries. 


CKE ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
No wonder industrial advertisers and their 


agencies regard the Market Data Book as their 

“bible.” It’s complete and authentic, and is 

standard equipment in busy offices which have 

“es to work with facts and figures. 
ising 
in 


farm 
divi 


ex 
| mm 





THe Market Data Book 


Published by Industrial Marketing 


NEW YORK i CHICAGO o LOS ANGELES a SAN FRANCISCO 
330 W. 4? Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
W. 42ND ST. 100 E. OHIO ST. GARFIELD BUILDING RUSS BUILDING 
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AN ESKIMO has to have a good 
circulation, for he continually gets 


a cold reception. 


The warmth and growth of the ad- 
vertiser recognition for SCREW 
MACHINE ENGINEERING _indi- 
cates the real value of this publica- 


tion's reader interest. 


One advertiser, for example, used 
an advertisement designed for re- 
plies. He received as many inquiries 
from his advertisement in SCREW 
MACHINE ENGINEERING as he 
did from the same advertisement 
run six months previously in a publi- 
cation whose circulation was then 


five-times larger. 


All of which disproves duplication 
and emphasizes the phrase ‘Virgin 


Circulation.” 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Production Drives 


ments take not only in beating their 
past record, but also in beating other 
comparable departments. 

Some companies have instituted 
records of attendance. In one plant 
the mere posting of the records of at- 
tendance by departments decreased ab- 
senteeism to a point five per cent be- 
low the best record they had attained 
in the plant for years. That is har- 
nessing the will to win to a practical 
objective. 

But there are many other ways. 
Let me give you an example from a 
company making guns. In this par- 
ticular plant they had more spoilage 
of certain small parts than they 
thought they should have. They knew 
they had built the proper morale—the 
will to win—but it alone was not suf- 
ficient to reduce this spoilage. So the 
management called its foremen to- 
gether, explained the situation to them 
in this manner. “Don’t think of that 
wasted part as just so much metal— 
even though we realize that metal is 
scarce—think of the man-hours of 
work that were wasted, not only in our 
own shop, but also the man-hours 
that have been wasted by everybody 
from the mine, through the steel mill, 
to where it landed as a piece of metal 
in our shop. And then remember the 
urgency of time, and remember that 
when that part is spoiled it means one 
more gun that isn’t finished, one gun 
some soldier won’t be able to shoot. 
Maybe we can make up the money 
loss, but we can never make up the 
time that was lost. Go back and tell 
that to the boys in the shop.” The 
result was a twenty-five per cent de- 
crease of spoilage on that part with- 
out any particular fanfare. But it was 
a means of harnessing the will to win. 

In these times events move so swift- 
ly that their significance is often ob- 
scure. How often each of us has re- 
gretted that we failed fully to under- 
stand the import of events as they 
transpired. Often we have later real- 
ized how much better we might have 
made decisions had we fully under- 
stood their import at the time. 

So to advertising men I should like 
to emphasize this point: This is the 
first time in the history of American 
industry that the advertising manager 
has been requested, on a national scale, 
to become an essential arm of the pub- 


BNITED FOR VICTORYE. | 


C. J. Symington, president, Symington-Gould 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., displays a miniature 
of a production scoreboard used by his com- 
pany in its campaign to increase war output 


lic relations, personnel and production 
departments of his company. 

Never before has the advertising 
manager been brought into such inti- 
mate association with the management 
problems involved in these phases of 
business. 

When the war is over, many adver- 
tising managers will be sitting in posts 
of great responsibility, primarily be- 
cause of the constructive help they 
were able to render during these times 
in the fields of labor relations, em- 
ploye relations, and public relations. 

If some visitor from another planet 
should view the American industrial 
scene he would say, “I hear a great 
deal of talk about the war being over 
by next spring. And this, at a time 
when the memory of Pearl Harbor, 
the greatest naval tragedy your coun- 
try ever suffered is still fresh; at a 
time when the memory is still fresh 
of Bataan, where more Americans 
were forced to surrender their arms 
than ever in the history of your coun- 
try; and at a time when there isn’t 
yet a single major offensive victory to 
your credit.” He might add “Do not 
misunderstand me. I intend to cast no 
reflections on either the valor of your 
armed forces nor the enterprise of 
your industrial management, nor on 
the patriotism of American labor. | 
do say that at such a time there seems 
to be no room for complacency, and 
I should like to remind you of the 
words of Marshal Foch, ‘The /uman 
soul on fire is man’s greatest wed on.” 
Do everything you can to forge that 
weapon while you have time.” 


Hollingshead Account to Lamb 


R. M. Hollingshead Corporation 
den, N. J., has appointed James G 
Company, Philadelphia, to handle 
dustrial, automotive and household 
tising 
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Suppose you have an interest, and more, a very tangible stake, in the field of industrial 
advertising and marketing. Suppose, too, that you are ambitious for your future—that you 
realize that stepping up brings new responsibilities—demands that you broaden your outlook 
and increase your worth to your company. 


Perhaps, in common with many others, except for your “trade journals”, you are absolutely 
“on your own”. Perhaps, like them, you are unacquainted with other industrial advertising 
and marketing men in your vicinity. Perhaps, you realize, too, that your improvement lies 
every bit as much with these, your unknown contemporaries, as with yourself. 

What then? The present and the prospective chapters of the NIAA hold the answer for you. 
These are distinct groups, by, for and of industrial marketing and advertising men. They 
provide, among other things— 


—the fellowship and cooperation of over 1,900 men 

—the privilege of attending district, regional and national meetings and conferences 
—the benefit of hearing good speakers, clinics, discussions 

—valuable studies, surveys and reports on vital subjects 

—an interchange of information of infinite value 

—news of the activities of your fellow career men 

—personal friendships in your own profession 


If you live in an industrial center, major or minor, and want and need such things as these, 
and are willing to work to achieve them—for your own and others’ selfish interests—NIAA 
can and will help you. A standing committee on New Chapter Development is ready to give 
you the benefit of successful experiences of other groups in getting organized quickly and 
easily and functioning smoothly. 


Write today for your copy of the special portfolio “How To Establish An NIAA Chapter In 
Your District’. 





YOU HAD A CHAPTER 
iw YOUR city/ 





Over 1,900 Members in 
These 25 District Chapters 
and elsewhere 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

COLUMBUS 
DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES 
MASON-DIXON 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS- 
ST. PAUL 
MONTREAL 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER 
ROCKFORD 
ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TOLEDO 
TORONTO 
WESTERN 
NEW ENGLAND 
YOUNGSTOWN 


If you're located where 
there is no chapter, ask 
for information regard- 
ing membership - at 
large or suggestions for 
establishing a NIAA chap- 
ter in your city. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL: ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


NAME 


" COMPANY 
* POSITION 
* ADDRESS 


x * * 7 * . © * x « * 
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Cycle of Buying Influence 


@ Exactly what is the CBI (Cycle 
of Buying Influence)? Specifically 
it is the men behind the man with 
the rubber stamp. The men who 
recognize the need for and speci- 
fy the type of machines and tools 
and all the necessary materials 
and equipment used in War Pro- 
duction Plants, Tool Shops and 
Arsenals. 


In a large establishment the CBI 
is probably several key execu- 
tives—plant superintendents, de- 
partment managers, responsible 
operating officials, perhaps pur- 
chasing agents. In a smaller 
shop it's usually the owner or 
active directing head. 

To advertisers this means concen- 
trated selling. 


May we send you a detailed CBI 
analysis? 


The Tool & Die Journal 


2462 Fairmount Blvd. Cleveland, O. 


... and when this emergency ends, 
you'll face a highly competitive mar- 
ket . .. a market that will test the 
ingenuity and ability of your sales 
and dealer organization to the ‘nth 
degree. 

Meanwhile, with your dealer sales- 
man being forced to “hole up”, it is 
more necessary than ever that you 
continue to “sell your product” to 
today’s customers and tomorrow's 
prospects. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78] 


O.K. As Inserted 


All Medals for the Firing Line!” (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

We're in the supply business by reason 
of an accident that happened 34 years 
ago. The industry we serve is essential 
to the war effort, but that pins no medals 
on us. If we are doing any direct war 
work it’s no more than we should be do- 
ing, and we don't figure on refusing any 
legitimate profit therefrom. We have our 
quota of valuable men in the armed 
forces, but again that paints no halo 
around our bald heads. No moral. We 
just thought maybe you'd enjoy reading 
one advertisement by someone not about 
to win the war single-handed 


Saving Postage to Buy a Stamp 


S.W.J.—Engineers and designers go 
for those “‘take-aparts”; but one thing 
your ads lack is a basic “idea,” ex- 
pressing the salient competitive fea- 
ture of your product in a sharp, re- 
memberable phrase. 

T.N.—The type of advertising you 
mention takes time to build up a fol- 
lowing; once established, though, it’s 
all set, provided it’s good. 

H.S.T.—You’ve certainly put’ the 
back of those inserts to work. A 


good combination: dramatize the sig- 


Yesterday, today ... and tomorrow 

. one of your richest and most con- 
centrated markets is the tri-state area 
of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Culti- 
vate this market through the pages 
of Construction Digest . . . the news- 
paper of the Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio construction industry that is 
read regularly by over 8,000 of your 
choicest prospects. 


Construction PicEest 


Illinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 


Indianapolis 


nificance of the product on the fror 
“tell-all” on the back. 

J.E.B.—Keep ’em coming. You’ 
doing work down there, 
seems. 


swell 


I.R.I—That note in last mont! 
issue to “I.R.A.” was meant for yx 


Special Boo: To two advertis: 
whom we have praised in the pa 
whose current efforts are far below 


previous standards: 

Louisville Drying Machine Co., Inc., 
for the say-nothing ad reproduced in 
“Gallery” and Morse Chain Company 
for this dull copy headlined “A Vital 
Service”: 

Regardless of whether it is in your 
own plant, producing war materials, or 
on the machine you are building to turn 
out war materials, slip and waste in the 
transmission of power will cut down pro 
duction Morse representatives offer a 
vital service in helping you to prevent 
or eliminate these handicaps and thus 
boost production. Thoroughly trained in 
power transmission problems, they are 
able quickly to analyze, plan, or suggest 
installations of new drives or improve 
ment of old drives. Let this vital service 
help you 

And we criticize Congress for wast- 
ing words! 

THe Copy CHASERS. 


Maurice Holland Made 
Sweet's Research Adviser 

Maurice Holland, an authority on the 
gearing of research to sales and the de 
velopment of new 
products and proc’ 
esses, has been Te- 
tained as _ industrial 
research adviser to 
Sweet's Catalog Serv- 
ice, a division of F. 
W Dodge Corpora- 
tion, New York. The 
appointment was 
made in view of the 
increase of industrial 
research and_ distri- 
bution problems de- 
veloped by the war. 

Mr. Holland is al- 
so industrial research 
advertiser to the HOLLAND 
Grinnell Company, Inc., The Haskins 
Laboratories. Metals & Control Corpora 
tion, and other leading companies 


MAURICE 


Charles M. Gray Announces 
Changes in Staff 


Charles M. Gray & Associates, Detr 
agency, has made the following chang: 
personnel, due to newly acquired acco 
and expanded budgets of clients: Ch 
J. Shower has been made vice-presi 
after having been an account executiv: 
the agency for four years. Spencer \ 
derbilt, formerly with J. Walter Th: 
son, BBD&O, and the Detroit offic 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, is now a membe 
the creative department. Mrs. Wand 
Reid, one time in the production de 
ment of Maxon, Inc., has been made 
duction manager succeeding Robert 
Chope who advanced to assistant ack 
executive 
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ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
A. S. ALOE COMPANY 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL SUPPLY 
CORP. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STAND- 
ARD SANITARY CORP. 


AMERICAN STERILIZER CO. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
BAKER ICE MACHINE CO. 
BARD-PARKER COMPANY, INC. 
THE BASSICK COMPANY 
BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 

S. BLICKMAN, INC. 


G. A. BRAUN, INC.—THE 
PROSPERITY CO., INC. 


CANNON MILLS, INC. 
WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY 
THE CELOTEX CORP. 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY 
HOUSE, INC. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MFG. CO. 


CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES 
CRESCENT SURGICAL SALES CO. 
CUTTER LABORATORIES 

C. R. DANIELS, INC. 

DAVIS & GECK, INC. 

R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 

J. A. DEKNATEL & SON, INC. 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
A. W. DIACK 

ELKAY MFG. COMPANY 

J. H. EMERSON COMPANY 
EVEREST & JENNINGS 
FAULTLESS CASTER CORP. 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC X-RAY CORP. 
GLASS COFFEE BREWER CORP. 
GOODALL DECORATIVE FABRICS 
HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. 
FRANKLIN C. HOLLISTER CO. 
HOSPITAL INDUSTRIES ASSN. 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 
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1942 Advertisers in 
Hospital Management 


HUSSMANN-LIGONIER—ALLIED 
STORE UTILITIES CO. 


INLAND BED COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. 
JARVIS & JARVIS, INC. 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


LEWIS MFG. COMPANY— 
BAUER & BLACK 

ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 

THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CO. 

LUSE-STEVENSON CO. 

McGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY 

MACALASTER BICKNELL CO. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


MASSILLON RUBBER COMPANY 
MEINECKE & CO., INC. 

THE MENNEN COMPANY 
MERCK & CO., INC. 


MER-KIL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
co. 


WM. S. MERRELL CO. 
MIDDLETON METAL PRODUCTS 
MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER CO. 


NEW YORK MEDICAL EXCHANGE 


* 





OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 

A. IVAN PELTER & ASSOCIATES 
PHYSICIAN’S RECORD COMPANY 
ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
THE REFINITE CORP. 
ROSEMARY, INC. 

WILL ROSS, INC. 

SALVUS PRODUCTS, INC. 
JOHN SEXTON & CO. 

THE SILEX COMPANY 
SIMMONS COMPANY 

J. SKLAR MFG. CO. 

SMITH, DRUM & CO. 
SPRING-AIR CO. 

E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
FREDERICK STEARNS & CO. 
STEWART-WARNER CORP. 
SURE-FIT PRODUCTS CO. 
NATHAN STRAUS-DUPARQUET 
SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 
THERMO CUBER CO., INC. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
DIVISION—AMERICAN MA- 
CHINE & METALS, INC. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 


UNITED STATES SLICING 
MACHINE CO. 


THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO. 
WESTINGHOUSE X-RAY DIVISION 
YORK ICE MACHINERY CORP. 


During 1941 Hospital Management gained 


more net paid subscribers, more new adver- 


tising accounts, more pages of advertising 


than all other hospital publications combined! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


The only hospital publication which is a mem- 
ber of the ABC and the ABP. 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 
























































Sell to the 


They are the specifiers 
and buyers in all branches 
of wartime construction. 
They need up-to-date prod- 
uct information. Reach 
them consistently thru the 
pages of the one magazine 
which they rate highest, 
read first and read regu- 
larly—their own publica- 
tion. May we tell you more? 


(i aaah a 


33 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 






































including the m 
new firms entering the 
wood working industry. . ° 
with the Wood Working 
Digest ; the only 
— Magazine in the 

* + +» COvering more 
than twice as many plants 
and key executives as gn 
Other Magazine in the 
wood working industr 
Send for g circular, : 


any 
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WOOD-WORKING 
Digest 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36] 


Department of Commerce 


merce. The first section gives simple 
plans for organizing a community to 
help win the war. The second part 
shows how the people in a town can 
analyze their community, spot its as- 
sets and liabilities, and do something 
about increasing the one and liquidat- 
ing the other. It’s as close to the 
No huge 
organization has been set up to put it 
over. It just calls for old-fashioned 
work—by individuals to help them- 
selves by helping their communities. 


earth as the grass roots. 


It has worked so well in Port Jer- 
vis that one of the nation’s great cor- 
porations, which is energetically do- 
ing postwar planning, is holding a 
conference with Port Jervis officials 
to see how work such as Port Jervis 
did, can be tied into the company’s 
ideas. 

If you have plants in small towns, 
there is much in the manual that 
should interest you. If you are in a 
big city, you may find ideas and pro- 
cedures which you can use. Are the 
people welcoming a chance to help 
themselves? From editorial comment 
and a few talks about it, a processed 
edition of 8,000 was exhausted in two 
weeks. About 60,000 requests were 
piled up when a new edition began 
to come off the press. If, after look- 
ing through it, you think you can 
use some in your town, write me for 
a supply. But please keep in mind 
that this is a self-help proposition, 
as far as putting it to work is con- 
cerned. 

Your advertising in wartime can be 
used like this manual. Most of you 
do not need advertising to aid in mak- 
ing immediate sales, so you have time 
to create customers and to strengthen 
your position for the postwar period. 
Put part of your postwar planning 
into tham—NOW. It’s a good way 
of taking out insurance on the fu- 
ture... you can buy or build a plant 
quickly. The good will of a well- 
known brand that identifies a de- 
pendable product is long in build- 
ing. It is cheaper to keep your pres- 
ent one alive. 

Based on the kind of war jobs 
which advertising is doing, manage- 
ment should have a clearer under- 
standing and better appreciation of 
this tool which too many have 
thought only effective on the sales 
front. Its usefulness in explaining 
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business to people who have never ha 
an inkling of the entire dependenc 
of the nation on business has not bee 
scratched. Now is a good time to 


do that. 


Based on the operation of th 
American free economy in the past, 
it will be necessary to stimulate de- 
mand for products in the minds of 
millions upon millions of people 
around the world, if they are to add 
needed consuming power to keep the 
world’s wheels whirring in the free 
enterprise system for which we fight. 
Some of our Allies are active in stim- 
ulating demand for postwar sales in 
Latin America. American advertis- 
ing should be prominent in that im- 
mense field right now. 

Based on past expenditures for 
stimulating demand in this country, 
it seems likely that much greater ex- 
penditures in the postwar period will 
have to be made to make men desire, 
work for, and buy the enormous flood 
of products which we must turn out 
to keep us going at high speed. The 
advertising you do today will keep 
you tuned up for the bigger drive 
tomorrow. 

I hope I have made fairly clear to 
any who have doubts that the De- 
partment of Commerce believes in 
advertising—both in peace and war. 
For those who may still be unbeliev- 
ers, I have the honor to be the bearer 
of additional evidence. 


Mr. Mercready, here is a message 
to the members of the twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, ad- 
dressed to you as acting president. It 
comes from a man who is recognized 
as having been successful in business 
and in public service. No phrases 
of mine could as effectively answer 
the questions posed by the subject 
of this talk. It is with real pleasure 
that I ask you to read it as the log- 
ical conclusion of what I have had 
to say. 

I congratulate the members of the Na 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association 
on the job which you have done, are do 
ing, and we are sure will continue to 40, 
in proving the many values of advertising 
to a free nation fighting to maintain its 
freedom. 

If there were no other reasons why the 
Department of Commerce believes in id 
vertising—the contributions to speeding 
war work, which the great commercial in 
formation industry is making, would be 


sufficient explanation for our faith in this 
essential ingredient of a free society 


Sincerely yours, 
Jesse H. Jones, 


Secretary of Commerc: 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence industria! 


marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 











Priorities Pinch 

Power Plants 

@ TWO TYPES of conversion are 
being carried out in the power plant 
field. The first, which is nearing com- 
pletion, is the carrying out of a pro- 
gram of construction, rearrangement, 
and addition of equipment to serve 
factories that have been changed over 
from the production of peacetime 
products to war equipment. The sec- 
ond conversion problem is that of 
changing the combustion equipment 
so that the plant can use the kind of 
fuel which is most likely to be avail- 
able in the district where the power 
plant is located. 

Right now the fuel situation is 
critical, not so much among central 
stations as industrials and service ‘n- 
stitutions. Many large central stations 
have, in the past few years, made it 
a practice to design their furnaces 
and combustion equipment so that 
they can burn more than one type of 
fuel either singly or in combination, 
and do it efficiently. They also have 
made it a practice to store fuel to 
meet periods of shortage of deliveries. 
This year greater effort has been made 
to put more fuel in storage than in 
former years and for central stations 
the fuel situation is pretty well taken 
care of except in some isolated areas. 

Industrial and institutional power 
plants, as a rule, are not so well 
equipped as regards fuel burning or 
fuel storing equipment. In_ recent 
years, the convenience of burning oil 
or gas appealed to many plant owners 
and they switched from solid fuel. 
Some of these built new plants de- 
signed especially for oil or gas fuel, 
others rebuilt their furnaces originally 
designed for coal so they could use 
the new fuel. Under the present oil 
situation, particularly in the Eastern 
states, plant owners are again faced 
with the conversion problem, this time 
back to coal. Some consider the situ- 
that, in 
plants, they will depend upon hand 
Others are de- 


ation so temporary small 
firing of their coal. 
sirous of installing some kind of auto- 
matic or hand operated stoker; priority 
preventing 


ratings, however, are 


prompt delivery of this type of equip- 
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ment, so the problem has become an- 
noying to many. 

Engineers recognize that under 
present conditions the efficiency of op- 
eration is almost sure to suffer and 
are making extra effort to maintain 
their equipment in first class condi- 
tion. Here again they find difficulty 
because certain materials used in main- 
tenance and repair are required for 
war production, forcing the use of 
substitutes. 


Installation and analytical use of 
instruments and controls, proper ap- 
plication of lubricants, systematic in- 
spection and overhauling of principal 
equipment are a few of the means 
adopted by engineers to overcome the 
handicaps now being encountered in 
power plants.—R. E. Turner, Editor, 
Power Plant Engineering. 


India as Postwar Market 

For American Equipment 

@ IN REFERENCE to the future 
of industry in India, I don’t think 
there is any doubt that whatever the 
political setup after the war will be, 
India will be one of the world’s big 
And even if 
control passes to Indians entirely, In- 
dian industries will be developed to 
the full and the demand for produc- 
tion equipment is bound to be large 


manufacturing centers. 


for many years to come. 


The Indian has never been pro- 
British when it comes to buying and 
selling, and it seems to me that Amer- 
should have a 
wonderful opportunity to cash in after 
the war. Not that the British manu- 
facturer won’t fight him—unless, of 
course, there is some allocation of 
markets as a result of the new plans 
for world economy which seem to be 


ican manufacturers 


maturing in the minds of the legisla- 
tors of the two countries. 


Any hard and fast 
spheres of business and economic in- 
terests is bound to affect the value 
of publicity, but I think, speaking 
generally, publicity will claim an 
ever-increasing part in India’s indus- 
trial development.—Director, British 
Publishing House, London. 
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{CONTINUED FROM Pace 48] 


Problems 

average man. What studies we have 
made of the average worker indicate 
that, because he does not have the 
planning to do and is not weighing 
one campaign against another and 
worrying about overlapping and over- 
emphasis, he is really in a much more 
receptive mood than one might think. 
So we urge you and your company 
not to hold back in doing what you 
can toward helping in the various 
war campaigns with your customers 
this is just the 





or workers because 
beginning. 

One company in the midst of a 
big war production drive was re- 
quested by the Treasury Department 
to increase average payroll deductions 
for bonds then around two per cent 
to ten per cent of the payroll. Over- 
night, down came the war production 
posters, up went the ten per cent 
war bond posters, committees of fel- 
low workmen began calling on every 
worker—within one week eighty-five 
per cent of the men were contribut- 
ing ten per cent with a good chance 
of going over the top within two 
short weeks of intensive effort. This 
breaking into their production drive 
only created an interesting variation 
in the war program and did not re- 
duce their overall production by even 
a fraction of a per cent. 

In addition to working with the 
men, management is finding that in 
working together to win this war 
their men are forgetting their petty 
grievances in the bigger enthusiasm of 
a worth while common objective. 
Manufacturers are also receiving im- 
proved good will reactions from their 
by-product work of boosting the war 
effort to their customers and prospec- 
“Buy War Bonds” 


; ; ; 
stickers or imprints in the corner of 


tive customers. 


letters, slogans on the back of enve- 
lopes, or even envelope inserts, partic- 
ularly when they apply to their own 
company or their own industry, are 
receiving commendation. 


Monfort Made Personnel Director 
George W. Monfort has been ap- 


Pointed personnel director for the San 
Leandro, Calif., plant of Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company. The purpose of his depart- 
ment. which has been extended in scope, 
wil to handle industrial relations, safe- 
ty paigns, plant activities, personnel 
dire n, and employe publications. Mr. 
M rt had been Western advertising 


ma 
yea 


r for the company for the past six 


Dary Ring Names Cory Snow 


Cory Snow, Inc., Boston, has betn ap- 
pointed to handle advertising and sales 
promotion for Dary Ring Traveler Com- 
pany, Taunton, Mass., manufacturer of 
textile ring travelers. Sheldon D. Spen- 
cer will handle the account. Business pa- 
pers and direct mail will be used. 


Torrington Account to SMHE 


The Torrington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., makers of air 
impellers and special machinery, has ap- 
pointed Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins and 
Easton, Inc., New York, to direct its ad- 
vertising. 


Muscarell to G. M. Basford 
Raymond Muscarell has been appointed 

assistant space buyer of G. M. Basford 

Company, New York advertising agency. 


Rader Replaces Onan 
at Lindberg Engineering 

Douglas E. Rader, designer and adver- 
tising consultant, has been named director 
of advertising, Lindberg Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago. He replaces R. C. Onan 
who was made Lindberg’s district sales 
manager in Milwaukee. 

Robert S. Aitchison has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the company. 
He was previously in the advertising de- 
partment. 


T. S. Keil Art Director 
for Armstrong 


The Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Thomas S. Keil as art director for 
the company’s advertising and promotion 
department 
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This year the American So- 

| ciety for Metals will hold their 
annual exposition in the Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Octo- 

ber 12th thru 16th, and will be 
known as the War Production 


Edition. 
usual 


interest 


There should be un- 
the confer- 


ence this year because of the 
war and those who cannot at- 
tend will follow events cosely 


in the business 


September 


will carry 


papers. 


The 
HEAT 


TREATING AND FORGING 
the program, etc., 


and will be distributed gratis 
from our booth on the floor of 


the exposition 
reservation now 


Make 


your 


Forms close September 15. 
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Since there will be no 
your representatives will 


this year, 


Steel Show 


not have the usual opportunity of 


discussing your 


products at 


your 


booth on the floor of the exposition. 


However, the 


conference will be 


held on September 23-24-25 in Pitts- 


burgh, 


the heart of the steel indus- 


try, and you can tie in your sales 
story with the conference by adver- 


tising in 


the September 


issue of 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT, which will carry the pro- 


gram, etc., 


of the conference. 


Forms close August 24th. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


PITTSBURGH, 


PENNA. 


























L~N LA. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





President Mercready Outlines 
Operating Plans for New Term 

@ THE newly elected officers of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association 
(see page 15) are committed to an overall 
program of activities designed to definitely 
place the forces of industrial advertising 
and the advertising manager of industrial 
companies behind the government's plans 
for production drives, industry training, 
bond sales, building morale, and other im- 
portant war jobs, President Herbert V 
Mercready announced last month 


Most of this work will be under the di- 
rection of Wilmer H. Cordes, vice-presi- 
dent heading the war activities committee. 

The purpose of this activity will be to 
supervise and codrdinate the various war 
projects now active in different chapters 
and encourage the extension of such work 
It will also take the form of a strong na- 
tional activity, keeping close contact with 
the various governmental ofhcials and war 
agencies 

A new organization chart of the associ- 
ation designates the portfolios assigned to 
the other vice-presidents as follows: 

Anthony Neher—NIAA data, including 
NIAA data sheets, chapter organization 
manual, and a similar manual for all NIAA 
organizational work 


Harry A. Keene—Public relations, in- 
cluding government relations, association 
liaison, industry relations, publicity, pro- 
motion, “NIAA News,” chapter publtca- 
tions. 


Frederic I. Lackens—Chapter relations, 
including chapter liaison, programs, local 
liaison, conferences, inter-chapter visiting, 
and speakers bureau 

Allen P. Colby—-Membership, including 
membership development, establishing new 
chapters, and afhliate membership. 

Arnold J. Andrews, 

Corporate relations, including finance 
and headquarters supervision. In the divi- 
sion of activities for development of the 
individual, Mr. Andrews also heads up 
professional development, employment, 
educational including college cooperation, 
and NIAA awards 

Robert J. Barbour—Creative and ad- 
ministrative problems of the individual, in- 
cluding copy, illustrations and _ layout, 
photographs, direct mail, sales promotion, 
market research, films, exhibits and trade 
shows, advertising department administra- 


secretary-treasurer 


tion, publisher relations, and advertising 
agency relations 
Richard P. Dodds, past-president, has 


been appointed to serve on the executive 
committee in place of W. D. Murphy, who 
resigned to join the Navy before complet- 
ing his term as president. President Mer- 
cready also has formed an advisory re- 
search committee, composed of past-presi- 
dents and other prominent jndustrial ad- 
vertising men, which will serve in an 
informative and advisory capacity 

The major objectives of the association 
for the ensuing year have been enumerat- 
ed by President Mercready as follows: 
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1. Create and closer liaison 
with government. 

2. Establish and execute a sound war 
and postwar plan for NIAA, calculated 
to place the industrial advertising man or 
woman squarely in the war and postwar 
picture. 

3: Improve chapter programs 

4. Produce and execute a plan for de 
veloping the profession in the eyes of in 
dustry and management 

5. Create and carry on closer liaison 
with associations of a contemporary char 
acter. 

6. Keep the average NIAA member 
more closely informed on all NIAA is do 
ing in his behalf. 

7. Create a closer bond between indi 
vidual chapters and between chapters and 
the national body. 


carry on 


8. Provide more information in data 
sheet form for NIAA members 
9. Continue and expand the employ 


ment program. 

10. Continue to expand educational ac 
tivities. 

11. Increase membership and organize 
chapters in additional industrial 
where they are requested 

12. Keep the tools of the 
sharpened and constantly used to 
vantage 

13. Improve relations with publishers 
and advertising agencies so the entire pro 
fession can be benefitted 

14. Improve methods of administering 
the operation of industrial advertising de 
partments. 

15. Create a ways and means program 
which will make possible the carrying on 
of NIAA work without faltering 


areas 


professi yn 


best ad 


NIAA to Reveal Objections to 
Special Issue Solicitations 


By action of the board of directors and 
a resolution passed at the Atlantic City 





The Central New York Industrial Advertisers 
received the attendance trophy at the NIAA 


War Conference. W. S. Miller, The Gener 
Fireproofing Company, president Youngs 
town chapter, surrenders the plaque to D 
Robeson, The Todd Company, Rocheste 
N. Y., president of the winning chapter. Th 
plaque is awarded annually by Pittsburc 








but 


on 








Conference, the National Industrial Aa- 
vertisers Association will, as occasions 
arise, make known to publishers and its 
membership its position regarding abuses 
that appear to arise from certain types of 
solicitation for representation in special 
editions, special sections, and special pub- 
lications. The action will be taken through 
the association’s Media Committee. 


Milwaukee Advertisers 
Elect Forest J. Nelson 


Forest J. Nelson, advertising manager, 
Macwhyvte Company, Kenosha, Wis., has 
been chosen as the 
new president of the 
Milwaukee  Associa- 
tion of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers to succeed 
E. T. Slackford, sales 
promotion and adver- 
tising manager, Har- 
nischfeger Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

Other officers elect- 
ed include: Rueben 
Frietag, Briggs & 
Stratton, vice - presi- 
dent; Max G. An- 
drietsch, Trico Fuse 
Company, secretary FOREST J. NELSON 
and treasurer; Ken- 
nech Cook, The Heil Company, assistant 
to the president: Ralph Diehl, Falk Cor- 
poration, assistant to the vice-president. 
Ray Thomas, Trackson Company, was 
elected a director for three years, and 
Ervin J. Goes, Koehring Company, a na- 
tional director to represent MAIA in 
NIAA. 

The WPB Production Drive Program 
was the subject under discussion at the 
annual business meeting last month with 
L. Niessen, Cutler-Hammer Company, and 
F. Higgins, Four-Wheel-Drive Company, 
leading with case studies of programs now 
in effect at their plants. 





Southern California Elects 
John H. Kunkel President 


The Industrial Advertising Association 
of Southern California has elected John 
H. Kunkel, director 
public relations and 
' advertising, Fluor 
» Corporation, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, presi- 
dent for the 1942-43 
term, to succeed Don 
Mack, advertising 
manager, Weber 
Showcase and Fixture 
Company, Inc. Other 
ofhcers elected were: 
W. W. Mann, ac- 
count executive, The 
McCarty Company, 
vice-president; J. 
Avery Brewer, re- 





JOHN H. KUNKEL 
st editor, Western Business Papers, 


I; secretary-treasurer 

e board of directors include the re- 
th president, Don Mack; F. Calvert 
Haws, Western Precipitation Corpuration; 


R. C. Wipperman, Petroleum Engi- 


Peslow and Duff Elected 
Directors for EIA 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers, 

Philad 
lelphia chapter, has elected two new 
n ers to the board of directors to serve 
or ir terms: E. H. Peplow, Jr., man- 
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ager of sales development, John A. Roeb- 
ling Sons Company, Trenton; and G. A. 
Duff, advertising manager, industrial divi- 
sion, Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


Elliott on Faculty of 
Northeastern University 


Roy D. Elliott, president and general 
manager, Roy Elliott Company, Boston 
agency, and secretary of the Boston NIAA 
chapter, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing and advertising on the 
faculty of the day college of Northeastern 
University, Boston 

Prof. Elliott has been in the marketing 
and advertising field in Boston for the 
past twenty years, heading his own agency 
for sixteen years. He is a graduate of the 


College of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton University, with degrees of B.B.A. and 
M.B.A. He is a veteran of World War I 
and at present is doing war work for one 
of his clients, the Norwood Engineering 
Company, Northampton, Mass., in con- 
nection with shell turning lathes made by 
the company. 


Downing Vice-President of 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
Harold S. Downing, Walker & Down- 


ing, was elected vice-president of the In- 
dustrial Advertising Council of Pittsburgh, 
instead of secretary as reported last month. 
John F. Sweeney, Walker & Downing, is 
secretary of the chapter. 
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Freedom is not FREE 


Never since the oppressed American Colonies took that 
famous and fateful stand for freedom 
fought for it, died for it and paid for it . . has so much 
happened to show that freedom is not free, and that we 
must work for it, fight for it and pay for it as we have 
never worked and fought and paid before. 


The price of our freedom NOW . . the freedom under 
which we have lived and prospered for more than 150 
years . . is more than vigilance. 


It is united vigilance developed into coordinated FORCE 
. . all the force that modern science and engineering and 
industry can mobilize and put into crushing action. 


The far-reaching activities of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, in direct cooperation with the 


worked for it, 





War Production Board, will help to make that crushing 


When the war is over the resources of American Industry, 
and the correlated A.S.M.E. activities, will be geared 
to the constructive wheels of industry. 


And then, even as now, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
will serve as the dispenser of highly important informa- 
tion on engineering developments and industrial trends. 


It is the continuity of this unified cooperative service, 
now in its 63rd year, that brings the cumulative values 
to manufacturers whose industrial products and services 
are publicized in the A.S.M.E. publication... . 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 





Chicago, III. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, Published Monthly by The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y., Midwest Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
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Contractors on 
Engineers 0 


W E have prepared a folder on 

the planning of “fighting 
ads” for the wartime construc- 
tion market which we will be 
glad to send on request. 


Now is the time to build for 
peace with the kind of advertis- 
ing that helps win the war. 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS MONTHLY 
470 FOURTH AVENUE 
he tke: NEW YORK 


i7t? Dally News Bide 


COMBUSTION 


is the 
SURE route to 
the minds of the 


MEN who BUY 


in the 


STEAM POWER 
FIELD 


Mills Building 


For details, write 


COMBUSTION 


200 Madison Ave., New York 





Fauster to Head 
Toledo Marketers 


At a special meeting of Toledo Indus- 
trial Marketers in July, Carl U. Fauster, 
advertising manager, 

Libbey Glass Com- 
pany, was elected 
president to fill the 
vacancy caused by 
the death of Leo C. 
Kerrick, president- 
elect of the club. Mr. 
Fauster succeeds 
President Allen P. 
Colby, advertising 
manager, National 
Supply Company, in 
September when the 
— officers become CARL U. FAUSTER 
effective. 

Mr. Colby’s election as vice-president 
of NIAA left open a directorship in TIM 
and Earl Fisher, Wine Railway Appliance 
Company, a previous director, automati- 
cally succeeded him as senior director to 
the NIAA Board. Ben C. Gardner, The 
DeVilbiss Company, has been elected 
junior director to the NIAA Board 


Hagstrom New President 
Rockford Marketers 


Walter Hagstrom, advertising manager, 
Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, ill., 
has been elected pres- 
ident of the Rock- mm 3 
ford Industrial Mar- 
keters succeeding M. 

R. Crossman, Cra- 
mer - Krasselt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 


Other officers elect- 
ed for the coming 
year are: vice-presi- 
dent, Folke Eng- 
strom, advertising 
manager, American- 
Cabinet Hardware 
Corporation; secre: 


tary, Cy Edwards, 
George D. Roper WALTER 


C ; HAGSTROM 
Aorporation; treasur- 


er, W. C. Galloway, Barbour-Colman 
Company. 


H. D. Payne Retires 


H. D. Payne has retired as advertising 
manager of Chicago Molded Products Cor- 
poration, a post he held for fourteen years. 
“Dan” Payne is a well-known figure in 
the plastics industry, having been one of 
the pioneer advertising men in this field, 
and a former president of the Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers Association 


"OEM Handbook" Describes 
War Agencies 


“OEM Handbook,” a seventy-two page 
booklet, describes the functions and organ- 
ization of the war agencies in the Office 
for Emergency Management, which in- 
cludes the War Production Board, the 
Office of Price Administration, and other 
agencies. Also included are personnel in 
most cases down to the branch level in 
each agency, organization charts of the 
WPB and Bureau of Industry Branches 
of the WPB Division of Industry Opera- 
tions, and the relationship of the various 
Federal war agencie 

Copies are available in Room 1501, 
New Social Security Building, Washing 
ton, D. C., and from the Superintendent 
of Documents and OEM field offices 


Gebhardt Named President 
of Commercial Advertising 


E. A. Gebhardt has been elected presi- 

dent, Commercial Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. Mr. Geb- 
hardt entered the ad- 
vertising field in 1906 
as an art apprentice 
with Commercial's 
predecessor company. 
In addition to his 
training in industrial 
art, he saw service in 
mechanical _produc- 
tion, sales promotion, 
merchandising and 
client service. 

For about eight 
years Mr. Gebhardt 
has been active in 
the Chicago Indus- E. A. GEBHARDT 
trial Advertisers Association as chairman 
of various committees, then director and 
vice-president in charge of programs, at 
the same time serving on NIAA commit 
tees. 


Fred T. Whiting Awarded 
Westinghouse Order of Merit 


Fred T. Whiting, manager, northwest 
ern district, Westinghouse Electric &@ Mfg 
Company, was awarded the company’s Or 
der of Merit for distinguished service. He 
was cited “for strengthening the commer 
cial relations of Westinghouse and for his 
leadership in community activities.” 


Langhammer Gets New Accounts 


The Southern Switch and Signal Com 
pany, maker of safety signalling devices 
for railroads, highways, etc., and the Shops 
of Edward <A. Brass, manufacturer 
burglar, fire, plant protection and air raid 
alarm systems, Shreveport, La., have an 
nounced the appointment of Joe H. Lang 
hammer and Associates, Shreveport 


Carnegie Appoints George Lowe 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Chi 
cago, has announced the appointment of 
George Lowe as supervisor of new busi: 
ness research Mr. Lowe has been made 
responsible for codrdinating the efforts ot 
the entire company to further broadening 
and diversification of its business 


Power Transmission to Hickerson 


The Power Transmission Council, Inc., 
which represents American manufacturers 
of a wide variety of power transmission 
machinery, has appointed J. M. Hicker 
son, Inc., New York, as its agency. 


Ernest G. Monigle, advertising manager, 
American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, 
won the McGraw-Hill golf trophy at the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers outing i” 
June. At right, Edward H. Peplow, 

manager market research, John A. Roeb! 1g 
Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., removes "'s 
tie preparatory to officiating as master ° 
ceremonies and chairman of the mee! g 
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*Aug. 3-6. Automobile Accessories Ex- 
hibit, Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, O. 
1455 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Aug. 10-12. National Industrial Stores 
Assoc., Cincinnati, 416 Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Aug. 19-22. National Food Distributors 
Convention & Exposition, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 110 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago. 


Sept. 14-16. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Association, Chicago. 1426 G 
St.. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 14-17. Track Supply Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Rm. 2218, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


*Sept. 15-17. Roadmasters and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association of America, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 332 Dearborn 
Station, Chicago. 


Sept. 21-23. Controllers Institute of 
America, Palmer House, Chicago. No. 1 
E. 42nd St., New York 

Sept. 27-30. Super Market Institute, St. 
Louis. 45 W. 45th St., New York. 


Sept. 28—Oct. 1. American Institute 
of Accountants 55th Annual Meeting 
and Business Show, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 13 E. 41st St., New York. 


Oct. American Public Works Associa- 
tion, Cleveland. 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago. 

Oct. 4-6. American Bankers Association, 
Detroit. 22 E. 40th St., New York. 
Oct. 4-7. Mail Advertising Service Asso- 
ition, St. Louis. 1005 Park Avenue 

Bldg., Detroit. 

Oct. 5-7. National Stationers Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. 740 In- 
vestment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 7-9. American Oil Chemists Society, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago % Artmour & 
Co., Chicago 

Oct. 12-15. Mail Advertising Service 
Association - International, Baltimore. 

O5 Park Avenue Bldg., Detroit. 


Oct. 12-16. American Hospital Asocia- 
tion, St. Louis. 18 E. Division St., Chi- 


Oct. 12-16. 24th National Metal Con- 
zress and Exposition, War Production 
Livision, Cleveland. 7301 Euclid Ave., 
( eland 

O - 15-17. Federation of Sewage Works 
\ssociation, Cleveland. 22 E. 40th St., 
h W York. 

O 18-21 American Public Works 

gress, Cleveland. 1313 E. 60th 


( thicago. 


Oct 19-23. The Wire Association, De 
troit-Leland Hotel, Detroit. 300 Main 
Stamford, Conn. 


) ,* 
( 22. American Railway Bridge and 
ding Association, Hotel Sherman, 

ago 
Oct 25-29. National Lubricating Grease 
‘institute, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
498 Winspear, Buffalo, N. Y. 


*Oct. 27-29. 31st National Safety Con- 
gress & Exposition, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. 

Nov. 9-13. National Hotel Exposition, 
New York. 221 W. 57th St., New 
York. 


Nov. 10-13. National Association of Ice 
Industries, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
1706 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

*Nov. 24-29. National Chemical Exposi- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
New York. Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 


*Indicates change in date or place. 





Industrial Shows Cancelled 
Because of War 


Due to the Army Air Forces taking over 
hotels in some of the convention cities and 
the request from Joseph B. Eastman to cut 
down on convention travel, the following 
expositions have been cancelled: 

The annual convention and Paint In- 
dustries Show, scheduled for Oct. 26-28 at 
Atlantic City. 

The Restaurant Show of the National 
Restaurant Association in Chicago, Oct. 
5-9. The annual meeting will not be en- 
tirely dispensed with since a _ three-day 
meeting, Oct. 6-8, is planned with a lim- 
ited attendance of leaders of the industry. 

The Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion’s 25th Annual Convention, scheduled 
for St. Louis, Oct. 8-10. Plans are under 
way for one-day work sessions sponsored 
by the DMAA in collaboration with local 
groups in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
St. Louis, Detroit and possibly others, in 
the fall. An interchange of the ideas and 
talks presented at these sectional meetings 
will be provided to all DMAA members 
by mail. 

In spite of the cancellation of the gen- 
eral convention, the “Direct Mail Leaders” 
contest of 1942 will be held, featuring 
wartime uses of mail order and direct mail 
produced between Dec. 7, 1941, and July 
4, 1942. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is do- 
nating a plaque again this year for the 
most effective use of internal or external 
house organs 


WPB Expresses Self on 
Industrial Expositions 


In investigating Washington's attitude 
regarding industrial expositions, the Ex- 
hibitors Advisory Council, Inc., received 
the following expression from the War 
Production Board: 

“It seems rather wasteful to tie up a 
lot of vital equipment and to consume 
power, transportation, and energy for the 
purpose of holding an exposition when 
that same amount of material could better 
be employed in direct production. I hope 
that all trade shows and expositions will 
consider their programs very carefully be- 
fore going ahead.” 


Craig Moves to Washington 

Boyce Craig, formerly advertising man- 
ager, Ozalid Products Division, Johnson 
City, N. Y., has moved to Washington, 
D. C., to become advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Briggs Clarifier Com- 
pany 
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HIGH PRIORITIES prevail for equip- 
ment for Army Camps, Airports, Mili- 
tary Roads and other public work. 


Write for full information. 


PUBLIC WORK 


310 East 45th St., New York, N. Y 








DO YOU KNOW 
What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—prompltly, carefully and 
intelligentl y— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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@ Set entirely with FOTOTYPE, this 
ad is just a sample of what can be 
done with this amazing new type 
etting device-and it cuts costs, too 
eliminating display type and hand 
lettering charges. Quick, simple, eco 
~al any office girl can be your 

tor 
DAY for catalog explaining 
TYPE system and showing 


Jern types now available 


THE FOTOTYPE COMPANY 
626 W. Washington, Chicago 


TN A AAI: 
Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


THE 
NATIONAL 
COVERAGE 
TELEPHONE 
MAGAZINE 





+ is your best medium 
Mi Plant to advertise to this 
$14,000,000,000 


yearly industry. 


CHICAGO 
The biggest industry in 
the United States is the dairy industry and 
FLUID MILK makes up nearly 40% of it. 








IDENTIFICATION BUTTONS 
For Your War Plant 
One or 100,000 
Numbered if you wish 
Celluloid Buttons—Parts—Dies 
Wire or write for samples 


TRAPP PRINT SHOP 
113 S. 8th Topeka, Kans. 











Plen « visit te The Chelsea, noted beech- 
front hete!. You'll find diversion, good liv- 
lng. good company — eviside rooms, sun- 
deck, beautiful dining reom at ocean's edge, 
supert French cuisine, geme room, ber. 
DANY— FROM 

$650 room, BATH, MEALS 

$350 200m ONLY & BATH 
PER PERSON, 2 IN ROOM 


SPECIAL 
WHEKLY 
RATES 








Harwood F. Merrill, managing editor, "Modern Industry,” beams as he receives the Patriotic 
Service Cross of the United States Flag Association from William F. Seals, director, for hav- 
ing the best flag cover among business papers in the contest conducted in connection with 


July issues. 


The award was a silver cross and citation for patriotic service. 


Watching the 


presentation are Victor Kayfetz, “Modern Industry" photographer; Lieut. Vincent Carberry, 


public relations officer, Brooklyn Navy Yard; and Elmer Loemker, art director. 


The similar 


award for house organ covers was presented to “The Merck Report," published by Merck & Co. 


Milestones 


in Publishing 








A 142-page issue of Farm Implement 
News for July 9 marks the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the publication. It was estab- 
lished in 1882 by George W. Collings as 
The Farm Implement and printed in the 
shop of the father of the present pub- 
lisher, E. J. Baker. In 1885 Mr. Baker, 
A. M. Leslie and C. W. Marsh acquired 
control and changed the name to the 
present one 

The publication was the first implement 
trade paper in the United States. It was 
changed from a monthly to a weekly in 
1891 and to a fortnightly in 1932. It was 
the first paper in the field to recognize the 
possibilities of the gas tractor and gave 
initial attention to commercial application 
of pneumatic tires to farm implements in 
1932 

The anniversary issue carries the pub- 
lication’s annual inventory and analysis 
of tractors on farms by counties 

a 

A. C. Prendergast, formerly publisher, 
Pacific Truckman, which has been com- 
bined with Western Trucking News Serv- 
ice, has joined the staff of King Publica- 
tions, San Francisco, as editor of Western 
Industry 


Wings, a new thirty-six-page monthly, 
has been launched by McGraw-Hill Pub 
lishing Company as a contract job for the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, United States 
Navy Department, and the Army Air 
Forces The purpose of the publication 
is to increase and accelerate the produc- 
tion of military aircraft. The numerous 
articles in each issue describing produc- 
tion shortcuts will be completely illustrat 


ed with original close-up pictures and de- 
tailed sketches making it easy for produc 
tion men to adapt these improved and 
time-saving ideas to their own operations 

The publication will carry no advertis 
ing and will be distributed to supervisory 
personnel of aeronatutical manufacturers 
engaged in Army and Navy production 


Southern Hospitals, official publication 
of eleven Southern state hospital associ 
ations, has been acquired by Clark P 
lishing Company, Charlotte, N. C., pub 
lisher of textile journals 

a 

Effective with the Jan. 1943 issue, The 
Tool Engineer advances its twelve-time 
page rate from $130 to $150, with other 
units accordingly. Circulation guarantee 
will be changed from 16,000 CCA aver 
age base to 20,000 average CCA. 


Jack Hand Editor of 
“Furniture Review" 


Jack Hand, formerly with the Chicag 
Market Daily, has been named editorial 
director of the National Furniture Revieu 
official publication of the National Retail 
Furniture Association, Chicago. He takes 
the place left open by Leo J. Heer wi 
has been elected vice-president of the ) 
ciation in charge of the Washington off 


"Welding Engineer" Adds Clason 


Welding Engineer has announced 
addition of Clyde B. Clason, to its 
as associate editor under the directx 
T. B. Jefferson, editor. Mr. Clasor 
been managing editor of Electrical D 
and news editor of Electric Light 
Pou eT 


Stanbrough to "Electrified Indus? 


Charles W. Stanbrough, former 
ness manager, Community Service Gr 
Kansas City, and director of electrical 
motion, Kansas City Power & Light ‘ 
pany for several years, has joined the 
torial staff of Electrified Industry, Chi 
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Spofford Called to Air Forces 


Dwight Spofford, advertising manager, 
The Duriron Company, Dayton, O., has 
heen ordered to active duty in the Army 
Air Forces, Air Service Command 


Smith in Quartermaster Corps 


Richard P. Smith, vice-president and 
promotion manager, W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Company, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
commissioned a first lieutenant 1in_ the 
Quartermaster Corps and assigned to the 
Selective Service System in Washington, 
b. ¢. 

Bob Wettstein in Naval Reserve 

R. Payne “Bob” Wettstein, secretary, 
Keeney Publishing Company, Chicago, 
and member of the advertising staff of 
Heating, Piping ©& Air Conditioning, has 
been commissioned a lieutenant in the 
Naval Reserve and ordered to active duty. 


Marshall With Air Forces 


Harold F. Marshall, sales and adver- 
tising executive, Warren Webster & Co., 
Camden, N. J., has been ordered to ac- 
tive duty with the Army Air Forces with 
the rank of captain. Ben F. Lerch, for 
many years in the Webster sales and ad- 
vertising departments, will succeed Capt. 
Marshall for the duration. 


James Shoemaker Now an Ensign 


James E. Shoemaker, assistant advertis- 
ng manager, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, has been commis- 
sioned an ensign in the Navy. He is suc- 
ceeded by Samuel E. Lapp, formerly with 
Jay H. Maish Company, Marion, O. 


Dennison Edits Army Newspaper 


Lieut. Joseph L. Dennison, Public Re- 
lations and Special Service Officer, Quar- 
termaster Replacement Training Center, 
Camp Lee, Va., was formerly in the pro- 
motion and sales department of Thomas 
Publishing Company's Philadelphia office. 
He is now head of an office which serves 
is clearing house for all information con- 
cerning the largest Quartermaster Replace- 
ment Training Center in the country, 
edits one of the leading Army post news- 
papers, and looks after the morale of 
many more than 25,000 Quartermaster 


Idiers 
F. D. Crowther Is Army Captain 


F. D. Crowther, lighting division sales 
anager, General Electric Company, 
henectady, N. Y., has joined the Army 
1 captain in the Signal Corps. He was 
yne time a lecturer in the Officers Re- 
rve Corps Extension Courses. 


Major Peterka Called to Service 

A. E. R. Peterka, executive engineer, 
nager of Aircraft Products Division, 
e Lamson & Sessions Company, Cleve- 
1, has been ordered to active duty as 
major in the Army Air Forces. In addi- 

to his other duties, Major Peterka 
cted the company’s advertising 


‘\erial Photography for Ives 


Ralph N. Ives of the advertising de- 
rtment, Trafic World, is now an avia- 

cadet at Lowry Field, Denver. He is 
suing photography in the Air Corps 
hnical School. 
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Distelhorst in Signal Corps 


S D. Distelhorst, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager, Cochrane Corporation, Phil 
adelphia, is now a lieutenant in the Signai 
Corps and stationed at the replacement 
center at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Foster Becomes an Ensign 

H. B. Foster, managing editor, Brick & 
Clay Record and Ceramic Industry, has 
joined the Navy and is an ensign in the 
Bureau of Ships, Washington, D. C. 


Kauer Joins Hitchcock 


Marvin H. Kauer, former director of 
courses in advertising, merchandising and 
feature writing, Ray-Vogue Schools, Chi- 
cago, has joined the editorial staff of 
Hitchcock Publishing Company, Chicago, 
publisher of Machine Tool Blue Book, 
Woodworking Digest and Export Catalogs. 
He had been with Ray-Vogue since 1939 
and was author of several works on ad- 
vertising and merchandising. Previous to 
that he had spent ten years as manager, 
marketing and advertising, Knight-Bastian- 
Blessing Company. 


WPB Industrial Machinery 
Branch Dissolved 


The Special Industrial Machinery 
Branch of the War Production Board was 
dissolved last month and its work assigned 
to other branches. In many cases the in- 
dustry branch will also handle regulation 
of the particular kinds of machinery 
used by its industry. 

Order L-83, imposing general restric- 
tions on distribution of industrial machin- 
ery, will be administered by the Appeals 
Branch under the direction of A. E. 


Collins. 


Baldwin Advances Watt 


R. Nevin Watt, formerly sales manager 
of the Standard Steel Works Division, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Chicago, has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
the company. Walker H. Evans will re- 
place Mr. Watt. 


Haskelite Promotes Barnes 


The Haskelite Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has made Victor S. Barnes 
vice-president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Barnes has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1931 and was made sales man- 
ager in Jan. 1941. 








EDITORS 
WANTED 


A well established growing publica- 
tion in the industrial field has two 
vacancies on its editorial staff. These 
are not temporary positions to fill-in 
for men who have left for service but 
they offer the opportunity for a perma- 
nent connection with one of the larg- 
est industrial publishing concerns. 
Essential requirements include an 
electrical or mechanical engineering 
degree and a proven ability to write. 
Experience in industry will be an asset 
but not essential. In reply give com- 
plete details including experience rec- 
ord and personal data. Box 221, 
Industrial Marketing, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

* 
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WHO ADVERTISED WHAT 


IN THE LAST WAR? 





@ Many manufacturers and their advertis- 
ing agencies are trying to remember what 
the competition did 25 years ago. 

How much simpler it would be if every 
one of these manufacturers had a clipping 
book for the war years that showed all edi- 
torial publicity and competitive advertising. 

We can help you build such a permanent 
record for the years to come, at a remark- 
ably low cost. 

Just ask for Booklet No, 20. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 MN. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















CONTACT THE COAL INDUSTRY 
THROUGH ITS ACCEPTED 
MEDIUM Chicago 
Manhattan Bldg. 
. 
New York 
Whitehall Bidg. 














PACKAGES for the sinews of WAR 


THE WOOD CONTAINER MARKET 





kinds this year. 


according to a War Dep't. estimate. 





will require an estimated NINE BILLION ft. of lumber for wood containers of all 
Wood boxes for Ordnance alone will require more than FOUR BILLION ft., 


The task of converting this vast amount of lumber into finished products will 
require an unprecedented amount of machines, equipment, and supplies of all kinds. 


For example, it is figured that 3750 TONS of nails will be needed for Ordnance 
containers, as well as 14 BILLION ft. of steel bands and wire used to brace them. 


—To reach this gigantic market contact 


BARREL & BOX & PACKAGES 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





$52. There’s Profit in Publications. 

An eighteen-page, illustrated book- 
let giving facts and information con- 
cerning the use of house organs, by 
Robert Newcomb, reprinted from 
American Printer. Issued by the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 
553. What Export Advertisers Are 
Saying. 

A booklet showing the type of 
advertising messages many exporters 
are currently using in export maga- 
zines. Distributed by the Business 
Publishers International Corporation. 
554. This Month’s Best Prospects in 
Western Construction Market. 

This mimeographed bulletin, issued 
monthly, gives a brief outline of con- 
ditions in the Western construction 
market and contracts awarded 
on larger engineering projects for the 
previous month. Issued by Western 
Construction News. 


lists 


555. How You Can “Advertise for 
Victory.” 

A folder containing a group of 
eight “fighting ads” each prepared 
with a separate objective in mind and 
all with the ultimate goal of victory. 
Published by Contractors and Engi- 
neers Monthly. 


556. The Facts Concerning Today’s 
Printing Inks. 
This small, colorful folder states 


briefly five facts concerning so-called 
ink shortages today. Distributed by 


National Association of Ink Makers. 
S557. 57 Ways to Plug Wartime 


Profit Leaks. 
To help prevent postwar depres- 
sion, the Lewis Advertising Agency 
offers a sixteen-page booklet of waste- 
saving ideas, with each department in 
the organization sharing in the check 
list of ways leaks may be stopped. 
§§8. Procedures for Cond uc ting Lo- 
cal Wartime Business Clinics. 
The United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, is distributing 
this ten-page mimeographed pamphlet 
giving essential data on clinics from 
the “what and why” of 


clinics, 
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through procedures and on to busi- 
ness consultants who may be called 
on for assistance. 


559. Here’s What They Say. 

A jumbo booklet of congratulatory 
letters from small-house builders who 
have received Sweet’s Catalog File for 
Builders contains practical suggestions 
from them on information a catalog 
should contain. Issued by Sweet's 
Catalog Service. 

That 


560. Sound Selling Strategy 


Meets Today’s Conditions. 
This sixteen-page booklet, packed 
with illustrations, is an exceptionally 
well-planned presentation of facts and 
figures concerning today’s selling con- 
ditions. Published by Ceramic Data 
Book. 


Chemical Industries 


561. Hi-Spots. 


Issued in tabloid format, this six- 
page publication acts as a digest of 
articles appearing in Chemical Indus- 
tries. 
§62. Foreign Governments Buying 


Agencies in the U. S. A. 


A monthly publication designed to 
keep recipients up to date on the 
buying agencies of the various for- 
eign governments located in the Unit- 
ed States. Issued by Business Publish- 
ers International Corporation. 


§63. The Diamond Industry in 1941. 


One of the most complete and ac- 
curate accounts on the mining, cut- 
ting, distribution and use of diamonds 
during the past year in every country 
where significant amounts of dia- 
monds are produced, processed or pur- 
chased, is contained in this new book- 
let, published annually by The Jew- 


elers Circular—Keystone. 


549. What Your Customers Need to 
Know About Your Products. 

A hundred-page report prepared by 
a staff of research specialists based on 
a long series of interviews with men 
in the field which tells in the words 
of these men what headlines, phrases, 
pictures, techniques will attract atten- 
tion, stimulate interest, and compel ac 
tion in advertising copy. Issued by 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing. 























